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When Mr. Khrushchev sets foot on American soil for the first 
time you will be two long steps ahead of him. 


Thus far, you know more about him than he does about you. 
You have seen him in different moods and circumstances. 

You know how he walks and talks and laughs and looks. And 
on the basis of this eyewitness experience you have been able 
to form an impression of how he thinks. 


Your first meeting with him was on the memorable interview 
in the Kremlin, broadcast on Face The Nation over the CBS 
Television Network on June 2, 1957. 


The decision to present this broadcast was an important one 
for electronic journalism. For it was clearly predictable there 
would be people who would consider that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
opportunity to face our nation was a propaganda victory 

for the Communist world. It was decided, nevertheless, that 
the American people, in Thomas Jefferson’s words, could 

be “safely trusted to hear everything true and false and form 
a correct judgment.” 


It was an event that was acclaimed almost without exception 
as the most useful, enterprising and extraordinary achievement 
in the history of electronic journalism. 


Your second searching look at Mr. Khrushchev occurred only 

last July when all the television networks brought you his 
rough and tumble tour of Moscow with Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon. Even though you might have read every word in your 
newspaper that passed between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Khrushchev 
—you could never have understood them so clearly as when 

you observed every gesture, expression and inflection of voice. 


During the next two weeks you will have a third opportunity 
to penetrate the nature and personality of the leader of the 
Communist world. 


As Mr. Khrushchev travels through our cities and towns and 
factories and farms, we hope he receives as clear and objective 
an impression of us as we will receive by reading our free 
newspapers and watching him on our free television screens. 


Whatever comes of this historic visit, network television will 
provide the kind of information and understanding that can 
only result when people can see for themselves. 


In addition to the daily on-the-scene reports carried on the 
network’s regular news programs, the CBS Television Network 
will present a series of seven special news programs covering 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit. 

Together with the coverage of the visits of the President to the 
heads of State in Europe, and his trip to the Soviet Union, 

this series can help you to become an eyewitness to history. 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK © 





Re network will also break 
Sthedule with other special 
whenever it is necessary 
bu immediate coverage 
rtant events. 








war, Chinese help to the F.L.N. al- 
ready constitutes an effective inter- 
vention in the conflict, destined to 
have far-reaching political conse- 
quences throughout all of Africa. 
Morale is the life-blood of an insur- 
rectionary movement like the Al- 
gerian one, and since General de 
Gaulle came to power in France, the 
morale of the F.L.N. has been bat- 
tered by a series of French hammer- 
blows, both psychological and mili- 
tary. The accords with Communist 
China have given it a lift, which it 
badly needed. Moreover they have 
strengthened the hand of the most 
intransigent faction in the F.L.N.— 
the hardbitten guerilla veterans 
who, as one of them recently put it 
to a Tunisian acquaintance, look on 
the struggle with France as Algeria’s 
“Hundred Years’ War” and are fully 
prepared to go on fighting it for 
another ninety-five. 


Wolves to the Slaughter 


Does F.L.N. acceptance of Chinese 
help mean that the Algerian revolu- 
tion will necessarily fall under Com- 
munist influence or control? 

The short answer to this complex 
and crucial question is, no. Despite 
the attempts of French propaganda 
to smear the rebels with the Com- 
munist taint, the Algerian National- 
ists have a more sophisticated aware- 
ness of Communist penetration 
techniques than most similar move- 
ments in the Arab world. The F.L.N. 
leaders also have a rugged self-con- 
fidence and a fanatical belief in 
their own cause that makes them for 
the time being at least relatively 
immune to any alien ideology. Their 
long-standing animosity toward the 
French Communist Party also helps. 

“How do you prevent Communist 
agents from slipping into your move- 
ment and gradually gaining control 
of it?” I asked an F.L.N. spokesman. 

“We shoot them on the spot,” he 
replied quickly. 

The answer was given of course, 
with full realization of its propa- 
ganda-value in the United States, 
but its spontaneity and the slightly 
wolfish grin that accompanied it car- 
ried conviction. It is well known 
that the F.L.N. maintains discipline 
by shooting—or more commonly cut- 
ting the throats—of every kind of 
deviationist or dissenter from the 


program of its leadership and by 
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systematically murdering the follow- 
ers of rival or independent nation- 
alist movements. 

Unfortunately the problem is too 
complicated to be solved with such 
dispatch. In the first place the F.L.N. 
seems to have agreed to two ap- 
parently innocent but far-reaching 
Chinese requests: to use its good 
offices in urging Tunisia to join 
Morocco in recognizing the Peking 
régime, and to supply the Chinese 
foreign office with regular “back- 
ground”’—i.e. political intelligence— 
on North Africa. 

There is now a definite pro- 
Chinese faction in the F.L.N. lead- 
ership, though the degree and 
precise nature of its attachment is 
variously interpreted. There is also 
a tremendous admiration and sym- 
pathy for China among the younger 
rebels—as indeed there is among 
young North Africans generally, even 
in western-oriented Tunisia. For all 
their political sophistication, Al- 
gerian rebels tend to view the Chi- 
nese version of Communism as a 
very remote threat at most to their 
own interests. 

In North African eyes the Chinese 
version of Communism is somehow 
“cleaner” than the Soviet one—more 
democratic and less subversive. “The 
Chinese are much less distrusted 
than the Soviets in North Africa, 
and despite Tibet, they have less to 
live down,” a Tunisian cabinet min- 
ister explained to me. “That is why 
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in recent months the Chinese are 
being more and more pushed foy- 
ward in the Middle East, in this re- 
gion, and elsewhere in Africa.” 

Up to the present the Russians 
have apparently been content to |: 
the Chinese play a star role in Nort) 
Africa, where the Russians are an. 
ious to avoid the appearance of ; 
tacking French interests. But it 
quite possible that Moscow is alreac! 
beginning to feel that the Chinese a: 
entering into the part a little to 
enthusiastically; as time goes on t! 
feeling can hardly fail to grow. 

The real test of Sino-Soviet rc! 
tions in this part of the worid w 
come as the Chinese recruit unde 
cover agents, organize espiona 
networks, subsidize extremist mov 
ments, and engage in other cland: 
tine and subversive activities, whic‘: 
as western experience in the Secor: 
World War demonstrated, can rar 
ly be co-ordinated among allie: 
without fricton. 


S° FAR the Chinese have behaved 
in most parts of Africa with 
what one U.S. diplomat wryly ad 
mitted was “impeccable propriety.” 
Judging by what has happened in 
Burma, Thailand, and _ especial!) 
Laos, this is too good to last. On th« 
basis of Swiss experience, where the 
Chinese likewise began by building 
up a reputation for diplomatic pro 
priety, the Moroccan and other Alri 
can countries that have recognize 
Peking may soon find that the pei 
sonnel of the Chinese missions has 
exceeded the agreed ceiling by one 
hundred per cent or more and that 
as a Swiss friend of mine remarked— 
“all those people are not there to 
lick stamps.” 

Some observers actually look [or- 
ward to that day. “The Chinese are 
popular here in part because they 
seem remote and harmless,” an 
American resident of Algeria ¢x- 
plained. “The moment they inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of thes: 
people, violent reaction will set in.” 

Certain of the left-wing Moroccin 
and Algerian Nationalists who tod:y 
sometimes sound almost like Chi- 
nese agents are likely to find them- 
selves in the vanguard of this even- 
tual anti-Peking reaction. But 4 
great deal of damage may be done 
both to western and to Africa: 
interests before it sets in. 
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East Germany’s War to the Death 


Between Church and State 


GEORGE BAILEY 


T iE STRUGGLE between the Ger- 
man Evangelical church in East 
Germany and the East German 
Communist régime began the mo- 
meat the Communists took over in 
1946. At first, in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s, they attempted to na- 
tionalize East German Protestantism 
-ii comprises about ninety per cent 
of the church-going population—by 
recruiting “active peace-pastors” and 
nominating a “people's bishop.” The 
eflort failed dismally (only one half 
of one per cent of the clergy joined) 
and was set aside though never en- 
tirely abandoned. The state then 
tried administrative intervention, a 
series of gradually tightening “legal” 
restrictions. These proved more effec- 
tive. Traditionally, the German 
church derives its financial support 
from a “church tax” levied by the 
state. In East Germany, however, the 
tax right of the church, although es- 
tablished by the East German con- 
stitution, has been whittled down by 
a number of special legislative acts. 
As a result, financial support from 
taxes has been reduced over the last 
few years by more than half. And 
the church has been obliged to rely 
more and more on direct contribu- 
tions from its congregations. 

The lack of funds and the depriva- 
tion of the means of obtaining funds 
is felt very acutely in the mainte- 
nance of church property and build- 
ings. Even when funds are available 
it is usually impossible to ac- 
quire the necessary building materi- 
als or the labor—both are jealously 
guarded in a totally nationalized 
economy. The Bishop of Saxony de- 
scribed the state of repair of many of 
the church buildings in his diocese 
as “catastrophic’”—fifty of them re- 
cently had to be closed. In the new 
socialist cities in East Germany such 
as Stalinstadt, city planning contains 
no provisions for any churches at all. 

Another, and far more damaging 
device employed by the state against 
the church concerns the recruitment 
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of the clergy. This is discouraged by 
increasing the incentives for scientific 
and other nonreligious studies and 
by placing obstacles in the path of 
theological students. The few who 
persevere and who complete their 
theological studies are forced to take 
an unqualified oath that they will 
support the socialist state. To by-pass 
this dilemma, the church tried send- 
ing its candidates for the ministry 
to West Berlin and West Germany. 
The state countered by refusing them 
a re-entry permit to East Germany 
upon completion of their studies. 

Also, the state has been able to 
insert its own men into the various 
theological faculties. The end result 
is that the succession of new minis- 
ters has been reduced to a trickle. 
At present, of the 1,740 living in Sax- 
ony, only 1,093—hardly more than 
sixty per cent—are occupied. The fig- 
ures are typical of the other prov- 
inces of East Germany. 


The Arithmetic of Terror 


The use of outright terror—the 
prosecution of ministers and church 
workers by the state—is common but 
has varied greatly, more or less in 
keeping with the political weather in 
Moscow. The highpoint came just 
before Stalin’s death in 1953, when 
seventy-two churchmen were in pris- 
on serving sentences ranging from 
six months to twelve years. In Janu- 
ary, 1957, the number had fallen to 
seven. By May | of this year it 
had risen to twenty. The charges 
brought against the ministers can be 
lumped under the heading of “activ- 
ities inimical to the state.” They in- 
clude such offenses as “the distribu- 
tion of inflammatory publications.” 
In one case a number of sermons and 
circulars by Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
the chairman of the Evangelical 
Council, were found in the study of 
an East German minister. The min- 
ister was sentenced to eight years im- 
prisonment. Another clergyman was 
sentenced to ten months when 











“medicaments of western origin” 
were found in his possession. 


Ulbricht’s Commandments 


The nerve center of the issue be- 
tween church and state in East Ger. 
many is the education of the youth. 
Although freedom of belief is guar- 
anteed in the East German con- 
stitution and Article 44 proclaims 
that “the right of the church to im- 
part religious instruction in school- 
rooms is guaranteed,” the state has 
gradually barred religious instruc- 
tion from school precincts and now, 
in effect, prohibits the teaching of 
youth by the church in any circum- 
stances. Paragraph 3 of the regula- 
tion issued by the ministry of edu- 
cation in 1958 stipulates that “all 
persons who instruct or teach stu- 
dents outside the school or otherwise 
outside the school curriculum 
must adopt a positive attitude in 
their conduct toward the State of 
Workers and Peasants. Concerning 
the admissibility of these persons .. . 
the director of the school alone de- 
cides.” 

The state’s control over general 
education is made clear in the di- 
rective for the school year 1957-58: 
“The improvement of work in insti- 
tutions of general education 
presupposes the training . . . of teach- 
ers who are themselves imbued with 
the socialist idea and are in a posi- 
tion to impart to the youth of the 
nation a scientific-atheistic perspec- 
es 

In East Germany Communism is 
in a great hurry. This is the only 
Communist state in existence to of- 
fer a socialist ritual to counter the 
appeal of a church ritual. There is 
an atheistic-socialist celebration of 
name-giving (in place of baptism), a 
socialist consecration of youth—Jug- 
endweihe (in place of confirmation), 
a socialist marriage ceremony, and a 
socialist burial service (the state pro- 
vides secular burial speakers). The 
apogee of this movement was reached 
at the Fifth Party Congress of the 
sED, when Walter Ulbricht produced 
his “ten socialist commandments.” 
Here are samples: 

2. Thou shalt love thy father- 
land and always be ready to commit 
thy whole strength and ability to 
the defense of the workers’ and 
peasants’ power. 

5. Thou shalt in the construction 
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of socialism conduct thyseli in the 
spirit of mutual assistance and com- 
radely co-operation, honor the col- 
lective and take its criticism to 
heart. 

6. Thou shalt protect and 
ment the people’s property 

The speaker who followed UlI- 
bricht characterized the first secre- 
tary as “the Moses of the socialist 
future.” 

Of the four socialist pseudo-sacra- 
ments, the most important for both 
church and state is the Jugendweihe 
—the consecration of youth. The 
ritual was introduced into German 
life about a hundred years ago by 
the free thinkers and “free religious 
communities” specifically as a sub- 
stitute for confirmation. When the 
East German Communists reintro- 
duced it in 1954, they insisted, in 
answer to immediate protests [rom 
the church, that there was no con- 
flict between the pseudo-sacrament 
and confirmation. This was a neat 
tactical maneuver, since it placed 
the burden of rejection on the 
church: the church has always re- 
fused to confirm any youngster who 
has previously participated in the 
Jugendweihe. 

In 1958 the state opened an all-out 
official drive to promote the Jugend- 
weihe. The entire government prop- 
aganda apparatus was committed to 
the action, the ministry of education 
included. Parents were informed 
that their children would not be 
admitted to institutions of higher 
education without benefit of the 
Jugendwethe. Every form of aca- 
demic preferment is reserved for 
students who participate in the /Ju- 
gendwethe. The Jugendweihe has, 
in fact, become the state’s main lever 
in prying youth away from the 
church. 


aug- 


Flight to the West 


With the Jugendweihe the state pur- 
sues a double purpose: primarily 
the act is a solemn vow to serve the 
state. The text of the vow is short 
and simple; one passage professes 
readiness to secure and defend peace 
in concert with the Soviet people 
and all freedom-loving men. How- 
ever, the vow is preceded by ten 
hours of preparatory instruction. It 
is here that a distillation of atheistic- 
socialist indoctrination is adminis- 
tered to the candidates. And it is 


specifically to this instruction period 
that the church takes exception. 
The systematic suppression of the 
church by the East Zone government 
is characterized by the application 
of a device known as “the double 
provocation.” By means of adminis- 
trative intervention, the state forces 
the church into a delensive action 
which the state then prosecutes 
either as a criminal offense or a po- 
litical crime against the state. By 
gradually blocking the church trom 
public and private life in East Ger- 
many, the state has gradually forced 
it to associate and identify itself 
more and more with West Germany. 
The agonized cry of the clergy in 
East Germany is often heard: “We 
are foreigners in our own country!” 
Ever since the German church 
signed a contract with the Federal 
Republic providing chaplains for 
the armed services in 1958, it has 
been branded unceasingly by the 


ae 

East German government as the 
NATO church with the NATo synod 
and NATO bishops. Its ministers are 
formally charged with spying, agi- 
tating, and suborning for Nato. The 
church’s offer to provide chaplains 
for the East German armed forces 
as well was rejected with tow- 
ering indignation. East German 
minister of defense, Willi Stopf, 
replied that as far as he knew “no 
member of the National People’s 
Army has expressed the need for 
spiritual attendance by a military 
chaplain.” 

Similarly, the church has been 
systematically excluded from prisons 
(as of 1953), from hospitals (as of 
1956), from kindergartens, and from 
old people’s homes. Its travelers’ aid 
missions in railroad stations have 
long since been closed. 

By far the most painful aspect of 
the struggle—for the church—is that 
more than two hundred East Ger- 
man clergymen have fled to West 
Germany in the last ten years. They 
cannot be replaced. The church has 


thus been forced to take disciplinary 
action against all ministers who flee 
without express permission from 
their bishops or responsible church 
councils. According to the Hamburg 
Lutheran Information Paper dated 
January 22, 1959, one hundred aid 
twenty-five of the two hundred ref. 
ugee clergymen have been given 
churches in the West. The remain 
ing seventy-five live in poverty, hav 
ing lost their homes and possessioiis, 
and some have even been forbidden 
to serve as ministers. As painful as 
the church’s disciplinary action has 
been, it has produced results: there 
have been only four cases of refugee 
ministers in the past two years. 

But the results have not removed 
the dilemma. Prosecution is a poor 
antidote for persecution. The pros- 
pect of West German ecclesiastical 
authorities sitting in judgment of 
their harassed Eastern brethern is 
agonizing for both parties and still 
poses the most awkward moral prob- 
lem the church as a whole has to 
lace. 


The Link and the Symbol 


It has been clear from the first that 
the main object of the East German 
Communists is to split the church, 
sever all ties between the two halves, 
and convert the Eastern half to a 
docile domestic organization. The 
East German Communists propose 
to achieve the split by destroying 
the physical unity—particularly the 
administrative unity—of the church. 
Their success or failure will depend 
in no small measure on the status 
of Berlin. 

Of the twenty-eight diocese which 
constitute the German Evangelical 
Church, eight are in East Germany. 
The single physical link which binds 
the two parts together is Berlin. Ad- 
ministratively, the link is composed 
of the diocese of Berlin-Brandenburg 
under Bishop Otto Dibelius. Two 
thirds of the diocese are in East Ber- 
lin and the neighboring territory of 
East Germany; the remaining third 
is in West Berlin. Dibelius, whose 
residence is in West Berlin, has his 
own church, the Marienkirche, in 
East Berlin and regularly preaches 
there—despite various attempts by 
the East Zone authorities to intimi- 
date him. Prevented from visiting 
that part of his diocese which lies 
in East Germany, Dibelius still en- 
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joys freedom of movement in East 
Berlin by virtue of the four-power 
status of the city, and members of 
his congregations in the zone come 
to Berlin to visit him. 

Since the East German régime has 
fo: the last two years refused clergy- 
men permission to travel to and 
from the Soviet zone, the church has 
heid its synods in Berlin as the only 
place where members from both 
East and West may meet. Berlin has 
also become the clearinghouse and 
center of activities of the Protestant 
Church as a whole, where members 
from all over Germany meet and 
confer daily. Berlin also serves as 
the funnel for the considerable con- 
tributions pouring into East Ger- 
many from the congregation in the 
West. 


T SEVENTY-NINE, Dibelius is the 
titular and actual head of the 
German Evangelical Church. He has 
become the living symbol of German 
church unity and, consequently, the 
main butt of Communist attacks 
against the church—“the arch NATO- 
bishop.” A tiny man with an indom- 
itable spirit, he has been called “a 
figurine with a lion’s heart.” 
Dibelius is deeply and frankly con- 
cerned over the fate of Berlin. He 
has one main immediate concern: 
“If,” he said to me, “the Soviet Un- 
ion signs a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany and the sector boun- 
dary between East and West Berlin 
becomes a state boundary, contact 
with our people in the East will be 
lost. We will not be able to help 
them. The church will be split.” If 
that happens, the church in East 
Germany will not have a chance— 
either as an administrative, integral 
unit of the German Evangelical 
Church or as a separate ecclesiastical 
entity. Meanwhile, Dibelius contin- 
ues to fight and confidently expects 
the church to emerge from the strug- 
gle stronger than before. He empha- 
sizes that the power and influence of 
the church rests entirely on a “com- 
munity of belief.” ““The church com- 
pels no one, nor does it allow itself 
to be compelled by anyone.” One of 
Dibelius’s colleagues in Berlin put it 
this way: “We have an all-important 
advantage in this fight: the church 
knows what Communism does not 
know or cannot afford to learn—that 
belief cannot be forced.” 
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Patching the Roof 
At Clinton High 


DAVID HALBERSTAM 


To HAS been kinder to Clinton, 
Tennessee, than it has to John 
Kasper, the professional roving racist 
who started all the trouble in Clin- 
ton. It is now three years since Kasper 
opened his campaign against school 
integration before the Anderson 
county courthouse with promises of 
statues for those who rallied to his 
banner, a booming white-supremacy 
tourist business for the merchants of 
Clinton, and a free Jeffersonian uni- 
versity to commemorate the fight. 
The closest thing to a monument of 
the 1956 riots (referred to in Clinton 
now as “all that” or “back then’”’) is 
the hole in the top of the high school 
which the citizens of Clinton have 
been patching up so that their chil- 
dren, both white and colored, may 
once again attend a local high school 
this month. 

Kasper himself is in the Federal 
penitentiary in Tallahassee for the 
second time. Last month he made 
news twice: first when a Negro pris- 
oner punched him in the nose, then 
again when other Negro prisoners 
took up a collection for his assailant. 
It was hard to realize that three years 
ago he was anything but a joke. 

But everyone makes fun of him 
now. Just before he went to jail, he 
came back to Nashville, scene of some 
of his past triumphs, to run a mayor- 
alty slate. The high spot of his cam- 
paign came when he was invited to 
be the principal speaker at a mid- 
night rally in a men’s dormitory at 
Vanderbilt University, where the un- 
dergraduates, shirt-sleeved and beery, 
had invited him out for the specific 
purpose of throwing him in the lake. 
Kasper, looking thinner than ever, 
his eyes more tired than hypnotic, 
talked listlessly for more than an 
hour, his voice often trailing off and 
never showing any emphasis. He 
seems to have been through his argu- 
ments (briefly, the Negro-Jewish- 
Communist conspiracy) so often that 
he himself has lost interest in- them. 
Only when the crowd heckled did the 


program have any life to it. Finally 
a graduate student, referring to a 
custom of dunking engaged students 
in the lake, stood up and said: 
“John’s just gotten engaged.” From 
the back came a voice: “White girl, 
John?” With that a dean walked in 
and broke up the meeting. Kasper 
sneaked out the back way. 

And yet Vanderbilt was apparently 
the only place Kasper could draw a 
crowd. For two days later his giant 
pre-election rally at the courthouse 
turned out to be an intimate gath- 
ering of sixteen, including three 
Vanderbilt students, four newsmen 
(there because of a rumor that a 
Jewish fraternity would throw eggs), 
and nine assorted citizens. The 
crowd swelled to seventeen briefly 
when a Negro named Gestor Berry 
suffered a flat tire right in front 
of Kasper. Berry, mumbling unhap- 
pily, fixed the tire and retired from 
the political scene. Kasper’s slate got 
less than five per cent of the vote. 


‘Kasper’s Bored With Kasper’ 
The long and short of it seems to 
be that Kasper has run into some 
good old-fashioned American apathy. 
It’s not that people in Nashville 
have changed their feelings about 
integration; it’s just that they've 
tired of it. Two years ago they talked 
of nothing but integration, read 
about nothing but integration, wor- 
ried about nothing but integration. 
“But now,” said one reporter, 
“they're bored with it. Two years ago 
Kasper was a big name, a mystery 
man, and they puta lot of effort into 
seeing him. The trouble was that he 
had no other issue, nothing else to 
offer them. All he could say was nig- 
ger and Jew. Now they’re bored with 
Kasper. And you know, I think Kas- 
per’s bored with Kasper.” 

In Clinton, too, hatred has not 
proved to be a very durable political 
force. It is nearly a year since, as one 
local resident put it, “they blew 
our school from hell to the Clinch 
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river and back.” The initial shock 
of the bombing has worn off; the 
teams of FBI men trying unsuccess- 
fully to look inconspicuous in their 
blue and gray suits have gone away; 
the people are concerned with vio- 
lence of a more familiar nature, vio- 
lence in the coal fields; and only 
the constant din of school construc- 
tion and the increased tax rate olter 
tangible reminders of the bombing 
of October, 1958, and the riots of 
August, 1956. 

Three years ago when desegregated 
classes began in Clinton High, it was 
impossible to be indifferent to the 
problem. On one hand were the 
Kasperites, mostly from rural areas 
and mostly unemployed; on the oth- 
er hand were the local leaders who, 
because of their positions rather than 
their ideologies, had to defend the 
integrated school. In the middle was 
a vast silent group of Clinton resi- 
dents who were not Kasperites but 
who were not willing to be taunted 
by Kasper’s group. The result was a 
<livided town, its streets and its peo- 
ple marked by suspicion and hatred. 


Ov of the prime objects of hatred 


in those days was Buford Lewal- 
len, attorney for the school board and 
son of the then mayor. He was ha- 
rassed and threatened over the 
phone; his wife, a school teacher, 
was pushed around at school; and a 
cross was burned in his yard. “Kas- 
per’s shattered my life,” he told me 
then. “You start up the street and 
you don’t know if you'll get there 
or not. He’s thrown this whole town 
off its center.” 

Lewallen is heavier now, and he 
has retired from his job as school- 
board attorney to his own law prac- 
tice. “I guess you could say the Le- 
wallens have come back,” he said, “il 
we were ever away. For one thing 
those Kasper people went away. For 
a while it was big for them, they 
belonged, and they were running 
things, and they were important. 
Then it just died. Kasper left and 
they disappeared—I hate to be brutal 
—but they went back under the rocks 
or wherever they came from. You 
know, you never see people like that 
unless there’s trouble. You know how 
they were on me, just standing up 
there and hating me as hard as they 
could in those days. Well, of those 
fifteen that were tried in Knoxville 
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afterwards, six came by to see me as 
their lawyer when they got in trou- 
ble. That’s how much we're back to 
normal—get ‘em in trouble for viola- 
tion of the age of consent and they'll 
go find ‘em whatever lawyer they 
think can do it. 

“And my father, you. know how 
much trouble they gave him when 
he was mayor. Well, the other day 
three of them, maybe not Kasper’s 
top men, but sure-enough fellow 
travelers, went down to Dad and 
tried to get him to run for ma- 
yor again.” Lewallen paused as 
he tried to recreate the earlier days. 
“It was a funny thing all that trou- 
ble. Some of these things that seemed 
so rough then that yeu tried to 
wish them away, they don’t seem so 
bad afterwards. Like a lot of the 
people who stood up then. A lot of 
them turned out to be better men 
than they ever thought they were. 
They didn’t think about it like that 
at the time, but it’s there now. And 
those other people, the ones who 
were with Kasper, why they realize 
now that they were taken.” What 
about the ones in the middle ground? 
“They're like the rest of us, glad it’s 
over,” he said. “Let's leave it at that.” 

Down the street from Lewallen 
is the office of Horace Wells, editor 
of the weekly Courier-News, who 
spoke up for obedience to the law of 
the land during the crisis of 1956. 
At the height of the troubles the 
segregationists started their own 
newspaper, the East Tennessee Re- 
porter. They had their own building, 
their own presses, and their own edli- 
tor. They told Wells they would put 
him out of business. “They thought,” 
he recalled, “all you had to do to put 
out a paper was to be for segrega- 
tion.” His circulation is back to nor- 
mal again. Wells feels that a big 
change in the town’s attitude be- 
came apparent last fall. “Right after 
the bombing we had a P.T.A. pro- 
gram to look over the damage, and 
the Negro parents were there. It was 
the usual program, refreshments 
and all, and after the meeting every- 
one toured the building. No one 
complained about the Negroes.” 

Clinton has come a long way since 
the time, three years ago, when one 
of the school-board members told 
me: “We're everybody's test tube.” 
The experiment is by no means all 
over. But Clinton is perhaps the first 


town in the South to have complet. 
ed in large measure one cycle in the 
painful process of desegregation: 
legal proceedings by the Negroes, an. 
nounced integration, riots, prosecu- 
tion of the rioters, and the orderly 
desegregation of the schools. If the 
news from Clinton was signific.nt 
three years ago, then the lack of 
news is no less significant now, and 
the significance became even more 
pointed when Little Rock reopened 
its desegregated public schools last 
month. 


The Greater Threat 


In Little Rock, as in Clinton, the 
final conflict was between two white 
groups, both really segregationist at 
heart. In both cases, the final impetus 
for token integration came not from 
a liberal group, not even from an 
especially socially-conscious group, 
but from the successful white busi. 
nessmen who form the backbone ol 
American conservatism. “It’s the 
poor folks against the rich folks and 
the rich folks have laid down the 
law,” a Negro doctor told reporte 
Carl Rowan. 

Two days before the opening, 
Amis Guthridge, head of the Citi 
zens Council, retaliated as best he 
could by announcing a_ full-scale 
boycott—not against the Negroes but 
against the entire business district. 
The chamber of commerce, said the 
segregationist, was full of integrators, 
traitors, and radicals. 

They are wrong about that, ol 
course. The white leaders of the 
South have never wavered in their 
determination to defend what they 
call the Southern way of life against 
any radical change. Three years ago 
in Clinton it was a handful of Negro 
school children that represented rad- 
ical change. But then a new and even 
greater threat appeared, and men 
like Buford Lewallen had no choice 
but to forget their upbringing and 
defend their schools. One day in the 
fall of 1956 the Reverend Paul Tur- 
ner, a preacher in a conservative 
Baptist church who had previously 
taken no public stand on Clinton's 
problems, escorted some Negro chil- 
dren to school in Clinton. The day 
he took the Negroes to class he was 
still representing a conservative 
church, but he was representing it 
against a threat to the community's 
very foundation. 
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The Santiago Conference: 


A Prize for Patience 


GLADYS 


he FIFTH Consultative Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of the Or- 
ization of American States held 

‘ently in Santiago, Chile, was the 
first such conference to discuss in- 
te:nal hemisphere matters—in this 
case, tension in the Caribbean. 
P:evious conferences had dealt with 
questions of defense growing out of 
the Second World War and the war 
in Korea. More importantly, this 
was also the first conference not to be 
called on the initiative of the United 
States. It was a Latin American idea. 
The United States did not oppose 
it—but it was realized that some risks 
were involved. 

These were made abundantly evi- 
dent even before the conference as- 
sembled. The Chilean Left blocked 
the government suggestion that the 
meetings be held in the congress 
building. The Chilean Left takes the 
view that the Organization of Amer- 
ican States is simply an instrument 
with which the United States imple- 
ments its “imperialist” policy in Lat- 
in America. -There was also the feel- 
ing that the Chilean congress, symbol 
of the very real democracy existing 
in that country, should not be de- 
filed by the presence of representa- 
tives of the surviving American dic- 
tatorships. 

The day before the conference 
opened, a mass meeting had been 
called in Santiago by the labor 
unions and the Left “in support of 
the Cuban and Venezuelan resolu- 
tions” with the evident purpose of 
impressing the assembling foreign 
ministers. Fidel Castro had promised 
to come and harangue the multi- 
tude. When the appointed day ar- 
rived, it began to rain—and in any 
case Fidel Castro was detained in 
Cuba by a counter-revolution. 

Another absence removed a further 
danger. Mr. Spruille Braden, who 
was due in Santiago on personal 
business but whose politics are 
anathema to many Chilean and Ar- 
gentine “anti-imperialists,” decided 
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to stop off in Antofagasta to visit a 
copper mine. The prospects for the 
Santiago conference seemed to be 
improving. 


Seylla and Charybdis 
The big problem at Santiago was 
to avoid any appearance of under- 
writing the Caribbean dictatorships 
by overstressing the principle of non- 
intervention in which they drape 
themselves, while at the same time 
withholding from Cuba the blank 
check for its various “liberating” 
expeditions which too. strong a re- 
affirmation of the rights of man 
might seem to grant. The conference 
solved the riddle by reaffirming both 
principles so strongly that no one 
could take aid and comfort therein 
for predatory acts either at home or 
abroad. 

This Solomonic solution is all the 
more welcome since the effervescence 


caused by the Cuban revolution has 
spread throughout the continent. 
Other dictators have fallen, in Ar- 
gentina, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
but the governments which have re- 
placed them have not aroused any- 
thing like the romantic enthusiasm 
engendered by Fidel Castro. Castro’s 
call, at the Buenos Aires conference 
in April, for $30 billion in American 
aid has echoed round the hemisphere. 
The inexhaustible floods of oratory, 
irreverent, cocky, and colloquial; the 
example of youth defying established 
powers within and without the state 
—all this has had an enthusiastic 
reception among the Latin American 
multitudes. 

The danger at the conference was 


that the meetings might become a 
sounding board for this effervescence, 
that the United States might find it- 
self on trial in the Caribbean, charged 
with refusing to share its wealth 
and prosperity—a “festering sore of 
inequality in the hemisphere” as 
some Latin Americans put it—and 
with raising the Communist bogey 
because the property of U.S. citizens 
was being threatened: Guatemala all 
over again. That this did not hap- 
pen, that remarkably little anti- 
Americanism was heard at the con- 
ference, is in itself a triumph for 
our diplomacy. 

The U.S. representatives presented 
no resolutions themselves, they never 
seemed to be directing affairs—such 
indirect guidance as there undoubt- 
edly was, was handled with such dis- 
cretion that it never became ap- 
parent. This was a Latin American 
meeting, with the United States os- 
tensibly on the sidelines. Yet Secre- 
tary of State Herter saw each of 
his twenty colleagues individually, 
and the fact that within a few 
months of taking office he has thus 
become personally acquainted with 
those who have hitherto felt them- 
selves to be forgotten men undoubt- 
edly augurs well for the future of 
inter-American affairs. An important 
Chilean weekly, distributing prizes 
at the end of the conference gave the 
one for patience to Mr. Herter. 


yeni the flights of rhetoric and 
the soaring hyperboles there was 
some mature thinking at Santiago. 
The ministers maintained that the 
law is the same for all, which under- 
lined the incongruities of Cuba’s 
position: Cuba was calling for 
action—expulsion or a cordon sani- 
taire—against dictatorial states in the 
name of the rights of man, while at 
the same time denying anyone the 
right to investigate the “piratical” 
expeditions which have admittedly 
left her shores, or to question the 
revolutionary government's own par- 
ticular definition of democracy. 
After two days of this, Chilean 
headlines proclaimed “CUBA STANDS 
ALONE’—a_ slight exaggeration no 
doubt, but essentially true. The dra- 
matic incidents of the conference: 
the exchange of insults between the 
Cuban and Dominican ministers, 
Cuba’s sensational announcement 
that the Dominicans were threaten- 
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ing assassination, and above all the 
unannounced arrival on Chilean soil 
of a Cuban military plane, full of 
tourists in uniform, bearing arms 
but no passports—all this served 
further to weaken the Cuban posi- 
tion. In a continent where decorum 
is so highly valued, their attitude 
could only be deplored. As a result 
the Cuban fires were successfully 
dampened without any overt action 
on the part of the United States. 
This is not to say that Latin 
America ganged up on Cuba. The 
pressure was infinitely more subtle. 
In the final session of the conference, 
sitting in committee to discuss the 
various resolutions, the Brazilian 
minister suggested the elimination 
from the “Declaration of Santiago” 
of the phrase condemning govern- 
ments which hold power for an in- 
definite period without calling elec- 
tions. He felt such condemnation 
might bother the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Cuba. But the Cuban 
minister, Raul Roa, replied at once 
that his government intended to 
hold a referendum within six months 
to find out whether the people ol 
Cuba really desired elections. There- 
fore Cuba required no concessions. 


Resolutions and Rebuffs 

The most important “paper” result 
of the conference is generally con- 
ceded to be the amplification of the 
powers of the Inter-American Peace 
Commission, in particular its newly 
conceded right to “investigate” ir- 
regular situations “on its own ini- 
tiative,” although with the stipula- 
tion that such investigation cannot 
take place within a given country 
without that country’s permission. 
This falls short of the Committee of 
Vigilance suggested informally by 
Secretary Herter, but it goes beyond 
rigid adherence to the principle of 
nonintervention. 

However, the conference had been 
closed but a few hours when Raul 
Castro flew into Santiago and held 
a press conference. His tempestuous 
arrival had been delayed not only 
by counter-revolution but by me- 
chanical and technical difficulties, 
especially the chronic Cuban disre- 
gard for travel documents and what 
appears now to be a Cuban custom 
of traveling with a small arsenal 
in one’s luggage. In the middle of 
the press conference, Foreign Minis- 
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ter Raul Roa, prompted perhaps by 
recently received instructions, said 
his government did not agree with 
the new interpretation of the powers 
of the Inter-American Conference. 
No one could talk about Cuban 
affairs without Cuba’s consent. On 
returning to Buenos Aires, the dig- 
nified Argentine foreign minister 
said substantially the same thing. 
The tempering effects of the confer- 
ence atmosphere may thus prove 
somewhat ephemeral. 

The resolution concerned with 
“economic underdevelopment and 
the preservation of democracy,” 
whose apparent exclusion from the 
agenda had aroused so much pre- 
conference ire on the part of Cuba 
and even of the Chilean Left, turned 
out to be a mild exhortation in favor 
of “economic co-operation.” This is 
a far cry from the reiterated demand 
for $30 billion in “public funds”— 
i.e. government to government loans 
to be employed at the discretion of 
the borrower—on which Cuba had 
seemed prepared to insist. 

However, no one has proclaimed 
the success of the conference more 
loudly than the Cubans themselves. 
Roa, and Raul Castro, on their 
homeward jaunt around the south- 
ern continent, have been fervent in 
their praises. This is, of course, the 
most effective way to take the sting 
out of such rebuffs as they received; 
it is also a measure of the lessons in 
international comity they apparently 
learned. 

The sobering of Cuba, in this 
meeting at least, has an inevitable 
corollary which is less satisfying. 
Trujillo and the other dictators came 
out less scathed than might have 
been expected. Even the Cubans, 
who at the beginning of the con- 
ference felt that the principle of 
human rights authorized certain 
measures against dictators, were stat- 
ing publicly when it was over that 
the exercise of democracy in “San- 
to Domingo” was entirely the affair 
of Dominicans. It was pleasant to 
hear them echoing so bravely the 
sentiments of Mr. Herter: “democ- 
racy cannot be imposed by force 
from without.” 


wu the Santiago conference 

thus displayed a heartening 
moderation it would nevertheless be 
premature to say that the hemisphere 


has thereby come of age. With the 
exception of the representatives o| 
Bolivia and Haiti, all the foreigy 
ministers at Santiago belonged to 
the white race. In a region wheie 
the black and the red are so numeri 
cally important, at a conference cd 
voted to the praise of democrac\ 
and the reaffirmation of the righis 
of man, this simple fact was som: 
what disturbing. 

One of the chilliest moments o! 
the conference came when the Boliv- 
ian minister, Victor Andrade, star: 
ed quoting statistics of illiterac 
Politely he started with his own 
1.8 million illiterate adults out o! 
a total of three million; Brazil: 16.7 
million out of a total of 30.4 mi’: 
lion; in Guatemala the percentage 
soars to seventy-five per cent. Th:, 
is the “reality” of the continent, he 
said; our theoretical discussions oi 
democracy must take these figures 
into account. 

And indeed they must. The polii- 
ical maturity evidenced at Santiago 
and the distinction and polish o! 
most of the proceedings should not 
blind us to the fact that in some 
of these countries, “democratic” gov 
ernments are but a thin modern 
veneer over an essentially feudal 
situation. One might even say—to 
use a favorite word in these parts 
an “imperialist” situation: the in 
ternal imperialism of the white racc. 


A’ SANTIAGO the irresponsibility of 
the Cubans was made evident 
to the whole continent, and our reti 
cent attitude toward them was ap- 
parently justified. But the tremen- 
dous resonance of their revolutionary 
ideals is not solely the work ol 
Communists. Nor, on the other hand, 
is the solution to the problem sole!) 
a matter of U.S. dollar aid. A govern- 
ment with all the outward trap- 
pings of democracy can be as op 
pressive of illiterate masses as any 
tyranny, and has little in common 
with our own conception of democ- 
racy. If we can make this point as 
effectively and diplomatically as we 
made our point about the Caribbean 
situation at Santiago, then indecd 
we can look forward to a new era 
of understanding with the peoples 
of Latin America, many of whom are 
at present too much inclined ‘o 
equate our form of democracy wit!) 
the version they see at home. 
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Facts and Fictions of U.S. Capitalism 


V' SEEM, as a nation, to be com- 
' mitted equally to increasing 
production and deceiving ourselves 
about our productive system. The 
realities of the American economy 
are massive and dominant in our way 
of life; and they are extraordinarily 
dynamic and original in their evolv- 
ing nature. But the rhetoric we em- 
ploy to describe this core activity of 
ours is overwhelmingly obscurantist: 
reality and image are hardly within 
hailing distance. To put it simply, 
we suffer from an astonishing amount 
of downright mythical. thinking 
about money and property and basic 
economic organization. While we all 
know that America manufactures as 
much as all the rest of the world, 
the words, inrages, and ideological 
structures we use to represent to our- 
selves what we are and what we do 
tend to be a quarter, a half, or even 
a full century old. Old, irrelevant, 
and misleading. 

This stricture applies to liberals 
and socialists as well as to N.A.M. 
publicists and their businessmen 
backers. Indeed, to be fair, one 
should credit many of the centrally 
placed executives and managers 
with a distinctly superior though 
unshared comprehension of our 
economic system. As for the rest of 
us, we seem to have been too busy 
enjoying its beneficence to have 
bothered to examine its realities. 
It is about time we began. 

The falsification of economic real- 
ity, buttressed by the laziness (or some- 
thing) of the educated, is becoming 
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a highly organized, even essential 
instrument of policy—and that is 
always dangerous, politically, moral- 
ly, and intellectualy. To obscure, as 
a matter of policy, the existence and 
nature of the dominant power in a 
society is to undermine the basic 
creative sources of social life. This 
falsification presents America in the 
classic image of free enterprise and 
private-property capitalism; its con- 
sequence is to conceal the incontest- 
able fact that we are dominated by 
great faceless corporations “owned” 
by no one and run by self-designated 
“managers.” 


oo is a great deal of talk 

on Madison Avenue these days 
about the “corporate image,” which 
means giving a humanized face to 
these impersonal structures. And the 
New York Stock Exchange publicists 
are pushing hard the idea of a 
“People’s Capitalism,” which has as 
much to do with capitalism proper 
as “People’s Democracy” has to do 
with democracy proper. The pur- 
pose of these maneuvers is to plug 
some of the more gaping holes in 
the traditional web of justifications 
which, before the New Deal, was 
deemed sufficient in itself. 

What is being simultaneously jus- 
tified and obscured is the revolution- 
ary emergence of a new American 
property system—and the fact that 
the men in control of it, the man- 
agers, occupy unexampled positions 
of power and privilege which are 
not based on entrepreneurial accu- 


mulation or private ownership, to 
which they were “elected’” only by 
their peers, and for which they have 
been answerable only to history. 

The managers of corporate indus- 
trial wealth and the _ big-money 
funds—along with their expert ad- 
visers—are the ones who are creating 
the new system; they run it, and 
they also best understand it. They 
know everything worth knowing in 
a practical way about money, prop- 
erty, and basic economic organiza- 
tion—because that’s what they man- 
age. They milk the pre-tax dollar 
and thread their way through gov- 
ernment regulation on behalf of all 
sizable funds or forms of wealth. 
They are personally intimate with 
the intricacies of the fragmentation 
of property ownership and the alien- 
ation of capital because their very 
existence derives from those crucial 
changes in our property system. 

What are some of the things the 
managers “know” that the rest have 
nat gotten around to learning? We 
had better—because of their elaborate 
nature—avoid the subjects of the tax- 
torn dollar and other government 
regulation. But we might take a 
straight look at property as such. 
And here the invitation to under- 
standing reads: Nothing is very pri- 
vate in a mass society, including 
property. 

Advanced or even adequate think- 
ing about property by the people 
who manage it requires what might 
be called a nonpossessory or non- 
owning frame of mind. As any good 
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manager knows, ownership is irrele- 
vant—the main thing is control. And 
frequently control is created or en- 
sured by means of giving up owner- 
ship or by having certain others own 
the property. Management control 
of big corporations, for instance, is 
based on a dispersal of stock owner- 
ship among as large a public as 
possible: AT&T has 1,600,000 stock- 
holders, no one of whom owns more 
than one-thirtieth of one per cent. 
The Ford family retained control 
over Henry Ford's creation only by 
giving its stock in the company to a 
foundation; if it had held on to 
ownership, it would have lost con- 
trol. Sears, Roebuck is controlled 
by company stock held in the com- 
pany’s pension trust: here the man- 
agement consolidated its position by 
“giving away” huge sums of money. 
Managers manage, they don’t own. 


Whose House Is It? 


In a modern law school, some of 
the best all-round fun is had in 
arriving at a definition of property. 
The faculty considers it a first essen- 
tial for the development of legal 
technique to tease the apprentice 
lawyers out of their ordinary re- 
ceived notions. 

First off, the basic image of prop- 
erty—land and _ things—is pooh- 
poohed; then the search for a defini- 
tion is carried through contract 
rights, choses in action (unrealized 
rights, including claims in court), 
and other intangibles. The class then 
thinks it has the answer: property 
is rights—called property rights or, 
in the short form, property. This is 
the point at which the modern pro- 
fessor enjoys himself most, and to 
confound the class completely he 
pulls out a case in which a property 
right is recognized and enforced by 
a court for the first time—a good 
one is the early radio broadcasting 
case in which a court first held that 
the right to broadcast a description 
of a baseball game “belonged” to 
the baseball club, could be disposed 
of by it, and could not be pirated 
by a party lacking contractual 
privilege from the “owner.” Then 
the coup de grdce: Did the court 
enforce the club owner's right be- 
cause it was a property right, or 
was it a property right because the 
court enforced it? A smile settles on 
the professor's face, and the pot of 
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gold is indicated: property is a right 
of use or disposition which will be 
enforced by a court. On that day we 
are men; and the legal elite is then 
prepared to go out, tautology in 
hand, and grow rich defending and 
creating such rights. ‘ 
* 

B" A WHISPER of doubt remains 

as older tautologies assert them- 
selves: land is land, to own is to 
own, and all property, like land, is 
supposed to be owned. Yes, but less 
frequently nowadays by any one per- 
son. Take land, for example: the 
bank holds a first mortgage on the 
suburban home, the contractor has 
a material man’s lien, various gov- 
ernmental authorities hold tax liens, 
the niece of the guy who sold it to 
you is suing you because her uncle 
didn’t have the right to convey it, 
and you hocked your equity in order 
to post bond for your brother-in- 
law. Who owns the house? Why 
everybody who has an enforceable 
right to its use or disposition; and 
all the possible rights in and to the 
home, the whole bundle, add up to 
the ownership of it. In our crowded, 
mobile society there has occurred a 
very extensive fragmentation of prop- 
erty ownership. 

Some things are too big to own. 
If the suburban home is too much 
for me, and a car is too much for an 
industrial worker, then General 
Motors is too much for a du Pont, 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey is 
too much for a Rockefeller. The use 
of the word “ownership” in referring 
to an agglomeration of industrial ca- 
pacity like General Motors is, to put 
it kindly, overripe. And the simple 
designation of our system as one 
based on “private” property is not 
merely overripe, it is a calculated 
deceit. The managers know that the 
ownership of General Motors is ir- 
relevant, but their spokesmen spend 
millions attempting to convince us 
that General Motors—and all pub- 





licly held American corporations— 
are owned by, you guessed it, the peo- 
ple-public. When they say “owned,” 
they mean for us to “feel” the word 
in the utterly primitive sense. As 


Keith Funston of the New York 
Stock Exchange remarked to a group 
of advertising men, this “is a very 
humanizing bit of news.” 

One can face the question “Who 
owns Genera! Motors?” if one will 
face the answer—“Nobody.” But that 
is inconceivable, you say. Our train- 
ing in property thinking (or lack of 
it) induces a certain horror in con- 
templating anything so big and so 
valuable walking around unownei!! 
We abhor the vacuum of nonowner- 
ship. But how could GM be “owned "? 
The total assets of this corporation 
amount to nearly $7 billion and the 
market value of its common stock is 
in excess of $13 billion. There are 
more than 750,000 stockholders. A 
control block of stock, usually put at 
between twenty and fifty-one per cent, 
affords a means of translating owner- 
ship into control; but this is a fea- 
ture of the aggregate, not of indi- 
vidual shares—and the courts so rec- 
ognize it. When du Pont disposes 
of the major part of its holdings in 
the company, there will not be any- 
thing like a control block in the 
GM situation. 


The Mite of Ownership 


The notion that GM (or any one 
of the great majority of our pub- 
lic corporations) is “owned” proceeds 
from the time-honored assumption 
that to own stock is to own the 
corporation. If we examine this old- 
fashioned “self-evident” truth em- 
pirically, we note that what the pub- 
lic stockholder actually has is three 
double-edged rights: (1) he can sell 
his stock at a profit or at a loss; (2) 
he can receive or fail to receive a 
variable dividend; and (3) he can 
vote “Yes” or “No” on certain issues 
affecting control of the corporation 
and the disposition of its properties. 
The first two items indicate that he 
owns a negotiable instrument ol a 
certain character — consisting of an 
“iffy” return on capital and a lottery 
ticket on market appreciation. Let us 
look more closely at the third item, 
the only one of the three that even 
looks like ownership of the corpora- 
tion itself. What does the stockhold- 
er’s vote mean? To skip over several 
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stages of a dull argument, it means 
that the voter can effect changes of 
control over “his” property, the cor- 
poration, or it means approximately 
nothing. Can he do this? The answer 
is “No,” not unless an ambitious, 
well-heeled syndicate mounts a cam- 
paign to do so, and thus gives him 
the opportunity to support them. 
This does not happen at all often. 

A mite of ownership, indeed. Espe- 
cially when one considers that the 
essential difference between the in- 
cumbent and contending control 
groups is apt to be that the one has 
been at that particular trough for 
a period of time and the other has 
not. Moreover, in the absence of bla- 
tant mismanagement or special busi- 
ness reverses, it is next to impossible 
to unseat an in-group that is on the 
alert and well advised by experts. 
Unlike a campaign for political office, 
the “ins” have at their disposal not 
only the corporate patronage but also 
the corporate treasury; and the vot- 
ing apathy of the citizen is a form 
of frenzied activity compared to that 
of the lottery-ticket holder. As a re- 
cent writer so felicitously put it, “The 
modern proxy contest is at best a 
device for tempering autocracy by in- 
vasion.” Following the New York Cen- 
tral and Montgomery Ward fights, in 
theory the sec put the final kibosh 
on the matter by promulgating proxy- 
fight regulations which ensure that 
only nice people fighting a good 
clean fight may now do battle in the 
arena of what is charmingly called 
“corporate democracy.” 

The fundamental meaning of pri- 
vate property is private control over 
the property one owns, and all the 
stockholder owns is a share of stock. 
The corporation is not private prop- 
erty—only the share of stock is. 


—o YEARS after the pub- 
lication of A. A. Berle and Gar- 
diner C. Means’s The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property, the 
crucial lessons of that landmark work 
have not been generally assimilated 
even among the educated. The proc- 
esses there described have in the 
meantime undergone an extensive 
development. These were adum- 
brated by Mr. Berle in a brilliant 
little essay written for the Fund for 
the Republic a couple of years ago, 
in which he states flatly that the 
American corporate system now rep- 
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resents “the highest concentration of 
economic power in recorded history.” 
The ever-present factual ground ol 
his thinking, which simply cannot be 
repeated often enough, is that 150 
corporations hold sway over fifty per 
cent of American manufacturing, 
based on asset values. On the same 
basis, “about two-thirds of the eco- 
nomically productive assets of the 
United States, excluding agriculture, 
are owned by a group of not more 
than 500 corporations.” 

The liberal view since the Progres- 
sive era has been that big corporations 
mean big capitalists. The point that 
has to be gotten into the liberal skull 
is that the manager is not a capitalist 
at all: he is a new fish. 

The day of classic capitalism based 
on private property is gone. This is 
not a matter of ideology, it is a simple 
question of observable fact. 


Pieces of Paper 


In comprehending the demise of 
the private-property system, it may 
be helpful to think of property as 
being of two kinds—“thing-property” 
and “rights-property.” The former 
would be the plants, machines, rail- 
roads, buildings, etc., most of which 
are organized in great corporate 
units. The latter would be pieces of 
paper, like stock certificates and 
bonds, representing certain direct en- 
titlements relating to such property. 
Now we have to complicate the pic- 
ture a little by indicating a third, 
hybrid form of property—liquid capi- 
tal organized in huge blocks, mediat- 
ing between corporate thing-property 
and personal rights-property. An ex- 
ample would be the $13 billion or so 
in mutual funds (growing at the rate 
of $100 million a month) . ‘The point 
here is that a mutual fund would be 
capable of exercising ownership con- 
trol over thing-property, but no one 
could exercise ownership control over 


a big mutual fund. The same would 
hold true of many banks, insurance 
companies, and pension trusts. 

Now, as a consequence of the dis- 
persion decreed by the estate and in- 
come tax laws, and the raw fact that 
corporations and big-money funds 
get bigger and bigger, there is ob- 
servable an increasing fragmentation 
of rights-property and an increasing 
concentration and accumulation of 
thing-property (and hybrid-property). 
Rights-property remains private, but 
it is just paper—somewhat like mon- 
ey, except that it earns and changes 
in value. Most thing-property is not 
private, because it is not owned by 
private persons and, as we shall see, 
it does not exist, in the last analysis, 
lor private purposes. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay 
to indicate the concentration of 
rights-property, but a few facts may 
help to suggest the truth of the situ- 
ation. The Stock Exchange propa- 
gandists tell us, and we should be- 
lieve them, that there are more than 
ten million American stockholders. 
They tell us nothing, however, about 
the concentration of holdings. Now 
besides the fact that everybody knows 
that Nelson Rockefeller owns more 
steck than most gas-station attend- 
ants, we do have some 1957 Federal 
Reserve Board figures to help us out. 
At that time, the board reported that 
there were 56.1 million spending 
units in the United States, and that 
eleven per cent of these owned some 
publicly held stock. Only three per 
cent, however, held investments val- 
ued at more than $10,000, and no 
more than eight per cent of the units 
had an annual income of $10,000 or 
more. Which bears out what every- 
one knows anyway, that the distribu- 
tion of the ownership of income paper 
is something like the distribution of 
income itself, only more so; and 
there is almost none of this paper at 
and below the median level of income 
(except insurance, life-and-death sav- 
ings, etc.), where the imperatives of 
consumption are absolute. 


The Expense-Account Barons 

The psychology (if not the fact) 
of private-property ownership goes 
very deep; as Mr. Berle has sug- 
gested, we are “the most violently 
private-property-minded country in 
the world.” There was a profound 
truth in Jefferson’s image of a democ- 
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racy as a society of small property 
holders—even if in our day it is so 
impractical as to be tragic. If a man 
plants himself firmly upon the rock 
of his property ownership, he has an 
independence, and a sense of secure 
equality with other individuals simi- 
larly situated, which indeed does 
make him, as Jefferson believed, the 
truly anointed member of a demo- 
cratic community. Now on what rock 
does the highly paid corporate exec- 
utive stand, with his expense account, 
his stock options, his pension plan, 
deferred compensation, and death 
benefits? He stands on the “rock” of 
his acceptability to his board of di- 
rectors and other superiors in a bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. No rock at all; 
so he buries himself in work, in the 
immediate present of power and 
privileged consumption. 

We should not confuse standard of 
living with accumulation. The thirty 
thousand corporate executives earn- 
ing $50,000 or more a year (as re- 
ported by Fortune a few years ago) , 
and indeed all the managers, have 
excellent and even magnificent stand- 
ards of living. Mr. ]. A. Livingston, 
a perceptive financial writer for the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, thinks that 
the “tax-sheltered managerial elite” 
is “an over-privileged class in a 
democratic society.” But they are 
workers and spenders, not accumu- 
lators. They don’t build family finan- 
cial empires any longer—the estate 
and income-tax laws, and the corpo- 
rate bureaucratic organization of 
wealth, have seen to that. Somebody 
could doubtless still build a tempo- 
rary empire by merchandising a 
frozen daiquiri that can be drunk 
under water. But such events no 
longer characterize the system. 

Free enterprise, motored by that 
hallowed value, individual initiative, 
and based on private property for 
real, has become a minority sector of 
the economy; still noisy, exhilarating, 
and important, but no longer the big 
show. Also, it is quite significant that 
two of the more substantial success 
stories of recent times—Reynolds 
Metals and Kaiser Aluminum—each 
involves government beneficence as 
well as individual initiative. 


— this point that the impor- 
tant managers are mostly not im- 
portant accumulators can best be 
made by recalling what the old days 
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were like—before the Pecora investi- 
gation and New Deal securities legis- 
lation, for instance. Describing the 
business system in the heyday of 
American capitalist accumulation, in 
The Theory of Business Enterprise, 
Thorstein Veblen devotes several 
choice pages to the “accumulation of 
wealth” by corporate executives. His 
point was that the corporation men 
made their fortunes by trading in 
the stock of the corporations they 
managed. To this end, their purpose 
was served by a “discrepancy . . . be- 
tween the actual and the putative 
earning-capacity of the corporation's 
capital.” So the directorate gave out 
“partial information, as well as mis- 
information” to create such discrep- 
ancies. If this was not sufficient, some 
actual mismanagement could be in- 
dulged, if desired, to depress the 
stock. In those days—what the liberal 
muckrakers called the “robber baron” 
period—great fortunes could be and 
were accumulated. 

And today? Apart from taxes, Sec- 
tion 16 (b) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 imposes an absolute lia- 
bility in favor of the corporation with 
respect to any insider’s short-swing 
profits in such transactions (which 
are a matter of public record). Where 
statutes are not sufficient, the revolu- 
tion in the corporate common law 
effected by the brilliant practitioners 
of minority-stockholder litigation 
ensures that the managers remain 
housebroken, as they have been for 
some decades. This does not imply 
that insider information is not valu- 
able today; one should not under- 
emphasize the extent to which the 
corporate world has learned to live 
with restricting legislation and litiga- 
tion; but the fact remains that con- 
trol of a corporation is not the paved 


highway to an accumulation of great 
wealth which it once was. Now it is, 
by and large, just a very good job, 
in terms of both power and material 
welfare. But the power is based on 
position, not ownership; and the ma. 
terial advantages are standard-of-liy. 
ing advantages—nothing really im. 
portant in the way of accumulation. 
(Not more than enough to support 
one wife and a lazy son or two a'ter 
one’s death.) 


Own Your Own Job! 


Top corporate executives, and oth- 
er important managers, typic lly 
have choice long-term employn.ert 
contracts as well as many lucra‘ive 
“fringe” benefits. The contracts ind 
benefits afford them substantia! se- 
curity, but they do not amoun: to 
“owning” the job—any more tian 
union seniority and grievance pro- 
cedures mean the assembly-line work. 
er “owns” his job. We would |ike 
to possess these important things be. 
cause, in a way, “everything” depends 
on them. Some of us want and need 
the security that a sense of owner- 
ship gives so much that we kid our- 
selves into the belief that we do 
indeed own what we need to own. 
For example, a woman who needs 
to feel that she possesses her husband 
will literally think and feel a “prop- 
erty right” in him. This happens 
to be a property right that, to a con- 
siderable degree, the courts will rec- 
ognize. But they have not come 
around to accepting much of the 
ownership quality in our job tenure. 

It will come, however, because in- 
sofar as we move away from pri- 
vate property and are bureaucratized, 
we become defined as a society ol 
jobholders—all of us, from the quarter. 
million-a-year executive to the sub- 
sistence laborer. In a certain funda- 
mental sense, both are proletarians: 
an increasingly comfortable _prole- 
tarianization is America’s gift to the 
modern world. 

The issue is: We can belong to the 
job as proletarians, or the job can 
belong to us as individuals. (I don't 
think Sweden is going to give us 4 
middle way on this issue.) As jobs 
come more and more to be owned 
by the jobholder, there will develop 
an increasingly elaborate structure o! 
rights and duties with regard t6 jobs 
as-property: a system of Jaw will de- 
velop, just as happened im thé epoch 
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of bourgeois property after the tran- 
scendance of feudal forms. I think 
this is a more likely outcome than 
that the human race should manage 
to dispense with the sense of owner- 
ship and property entirely—dispense, 
that is, with identity in depth be- 
tween self and thing. 

Meanwhile, union members are as 
much concerned with seniority rights 
as with wage demands, the secretary 
home-furnishes her office niche, and 
the medium-level white-collar worker 
measures the size and newness of 
“his desk against all comers. (Note 
that many advertisements for new 
typewriters, postage-meter machines, 
etc., are directed to the office worker 
rather than to the boss.) And also 
meanwhile, what the junior and 
senior managers “have” is simply 
their qualifications to be managers. 
“Qualification” takes in a great deal 
-in some corporations it includes 
the character and social standing of 
one’s wife. It is this compulsion to 
qualify that has created W. H. 
Whyte’s “organization man” and 
David Riesman’s “other-directed” 
group man. It is obvious that their 
dominance as social types is tied to 
the decline of private property. 


The Hungry Giants 


What are the aims of the big corpo- 
rations that dominate our national 
life? They are bureaucracies, so they 
have, at least in the first instance, 
the purposes of any bureaucratic 
structure: (1) to maintain itself, (2) 
to grow bigger, and (3) incidental- 
ly to accomplish the function that 
justifies its existence. The profit 
motive of corporations—their basic 
vestigial connection with capitalism 
proper—subserves all three of these 
bureaucratic purposes, but especially 
the second. Corporations are, after 
all, mainly a means of accumulating 
and maintaining wealth in an organ- 
ized form: they are the only remain- 
ing legal form of a perpetuity, apart 
from the sovereign state itself. But 
there is no perpetuity in the owner- 
ship or the control of corporations. 

The difference between an econom- 
ic organization like General Motors 
or A.T.&T. and a $10-million or even 
a $50-million corporation is not the 
simple additive one of size. At some 
point a change in quantity becomes 
a change in quality, and a new prop- 
erty form is created. Moreover, a 
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smaller corporation may drag along 
or fail, and only a limited number 
of people are hurt; but the giants 
cannot be allowed to fail, and indeed 
they cannot be allowed for long to 
function at much below their opti- 
mum capacity. National production 
and the fate of a people would be 
decisively affected. 

Little corporations get bigger—by 
accumulation, by merger, and simply 
because we have an expanding econ- 


omy. At a certain point they tran- 
scend their original nature and then 
two crucial economic events occur 
simultaneously: there has been a new 
addition of $X million to the sphere 
of quasi-public or unprivate property 
and a subtraction of the same amount 
from the private-property, free-enter- 
prise sector. Note these facts: between 
1949 and 1954, the number of mergers 
tripled. In recent years, two-thirds of 
all mergers have been of small com- 
panies into larger ones with assets 
of over $10 million. In this sense, as 
well as more obvious ones, the quasi- 
public giants are destroying free en- 
terprise and private property. The 
tax law, as well as many other eco- 
nomic factors, has contributed to the 
formation of mergers. The tax-free 
reorganization sections of the Tax 
Code, which allow for the nonrecog- 
nition of gain or loss in certain major 
corporate transactions including 
mergers, provides positive encourage- 
ment to the growth of bigness. 
Also, bigness is bigger than any 
balance sheet will reveal—since many 
smaller companies are organized in 
constellations around the giants. 
There are undoubtedly a number of 
auto-parts manufacturers and other 
suppliers that might just as well con- 
stitute themselves as divisions of 
General Motors, for all the make- 
believe independence their freedom 
entails. (Some giants have purpose- 
fully organized their industries in 


this way as a defense against the 
antitrust laws, as well as a means 
of keeping the unions in line.) 


ane PROBLEM of bigness has been 
- with us since the building of the 
railroads a century ago, and of 
course it was a great political issue 
in the trust-busting era around the 
turn of the century. From that day 
till this, the liberal view has been 
to prevent or disperse the concentra- 
tion of economic power, rather than 
to accept it and control it. This has 
been the impulse behind a consider- 
able amount of fundamental legisla- 
tion—the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 
the Robinson-Patman Act, resale 
price maintenance, the setting up of 
the Federal Trade Commission, etc. 
Whatever else may be said of this 
great effort to preserve capitalism in 
its classic image, it must at least be 
pointed out that it has failed. It may 
have slowed down or in some cases 
deflected the basic trend, and it cer- 
tainly made a lot of lawyers rich; but 
after fifty years of this sort of thing 
our economy is more than ever dom- 
inated by big corporations. If the 
program is justified as a form of pub- 
lic subsidy to free enterprise in the 
form of small business, similar to our 
approach to the farmers, then it is 
perhaps acceptable. But as a compre- 
hensive program or theory, it is 
mostly irrelevant to U.S. society. 

This liberal attitude is based as 
solidly on the atavistic myths—of 
free enterprise and private property 
—as any N.A.M. speech is. Each 
group is working a different side of 
a street that runs through. a ghost 
town. 

Marx and Veblen among others 
were quite right after all in one 
fundamental insight; industrialism 
was bound eventually to burst out 
of the strait jacket of early capitalist 
forms of property—if not into social- 
ism, then into “Americanism.” An 
industrial system, as distinct from an 
ideology or way of doing business, 
has a dynamic of its own, which is 
just simply to be itself, to produce 
efficiently. As long as a society can 
afford not to produce—is able to deny 
the industrial dynamic—it can join 
any property system and any eco- 
nomic ideology it may whimsically 
desire with the actual system of in- 
dustry. But when production be- 
comes imperative, any form of prop- 
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erty and any ideological element 
may be required to give way. Give 
way in fact, of course, not neces- 
sarily in name. Which accounts for 
many of the misnamed facts in our 
industrial picture. 


The End of Capitalism 

The end of capitalism in America 
as a recognizable entity results 
from three major historical events— 
the Great Depression, the Second 
World War, and this endless cold 
war involving continuous compcti- 
tion in production with the Soviet 
Union. Many good Democrats feel 
that the New Deal saved capitalism, 
but that is putting things wrong end 
up: corporate concentration saved 
(and imperceptibly transcended) cap- 
italism, while the New Deal merely 
saved the corporations, by making 
it possible for them to produce again. 
That remains one of the primary 
functions of our Federal government 
—to keep saving the corporations. It 
is unnecessary to refer in detail to the 
numerous means the government has 
used to bolster purchasing power, or 
to help organize corporations among 
themselves. To indicate the scope of 
the latter, Mr. Berle asserts that 
“Roughly two-thirds of American 
industry and much of American fi- 
nance is controlled by a formal or 
informal Federal industrial plan.” 

Not only do corporations regu- 
late themselves through government 
agencies and similar devices, but it 
is a fact—to be obscured only by 
conventional thinking—that the very 
existence of an A.T.&T. or a GM or 
an RCA is in itself a form of eco- 
nomic planning on a national indus- 
trial scale: True, such planning has 
no broad or socially debated pur- 
pose, anck is subject to no exterior 
responsibility other than the brute 
verdict of events—but still it is that 
rationalized economic planning so 
dear to the hearts of older socialists. 
(It seems an amusing irony that the 
creepiest part of creeping socialism 
should be its daily augmentation by 
the corporate managers.) 

So, among other things, the im- 
peratives of production result in an 
accelerated corporate rationalization 
of the economy. Let us state these 
imperatives seriatim, so as to recog- 
nize their overwhelming force: 

{ Thou shalt not allow another 
Great Depression. 
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€ Thou shalt produce fully and 
efficiently. 

€ Thou shalt compete globally 
with the Soviet Union—a competi- 
tion whose key terms are not merely 
tons of steel and numbers of auto- 
mobiles but the purposeful organiza- 
tion of production and the rate of 
industrial growth. 

€ Finally, thou shalt raise and 
spread the American standard of 
living. 

Almost everything unique about 
our system results from the action 
of these imperatives. Since they can- 
not be expected to diminish, it is 
fair to assume that we will continue 
to change in the direction already 
marked out. We may all see the 
day again (as with the nra) when 
the president of, say, General Mo- 
tors insists on more “socialist” con- 
trol over industry. After all, what's 
good for the country may also be 
good for General Motors—at least 
for the people of General Motors, if 
not for the Thing Itself. 


S° THAT’S our unnamed property 
system, still woodenly or deceit- 
fully miscalled “private.” But is all 
this a word game? No. The issue is, 
first, to recognize the existence of 
this crucial power now held by cor- 
porate and other managers, and then 
to request them to justify it to us. 
Power must be legitimated, other- 
wise any talk of law itself, much 
less democratic citizenship, becomes 
absurdly irrelevant. There are two 
somewhat contradictory “legitima- 





























tions” of corporate power current 
today, one obscurely explicit and 
the other largely implied: (1) it 
doesn’t exist, and (2) it “works.” 
The claim that it doesn’t exist 
derives entirely from the word 
“private”: corporations are private 
property, and thus are assimilated to 
an older system of justifications. This 
view leads one to the truly remark- 


able proposition that the personal 
ity of a young executive (and tha 
of his fiancee) is not private, by 
telephone 


the multibillion-dollar 
system is! 

The legitimation of corporat 
power because it “works” amouny 
to what is probably the lowest leve 
of ideology yet reached by man in 
his brief but painful rise from the 
prelingual slime. To coin a lawyer 
like phrase, it is unanswerable, con. 
temptible, and irrelevant—and is w 
be understood as meaning nothing 
more than You got yours, Jack. As 
long as Jack accepts the statement, 
it is indeed unanswerable—and we 
are well on our way to accepting 
unlegitimated power at the very cen. 
ter of our civilization. The wors 
effect of the lack of legitimation is, 
as C. Wright Mills screamingly as 
serts, that ideology and then idea 
and finally mind itself become irrele 
vant to national life. And this i 
profoundly frightening. 

The subject of politics is power 
Probably the main reason there is no 
longer anything recognizably like 
significant political activity in the 
United States is that those who 
would engage in it have failed or re. 
fused to confront the facts of nation- 
al power. They don’t or won't see 
where it is. Let us hope that this 
situation is transitory, that like the 
genteel poor we were temporaril) 
embarrassed by insufficient ideologi- 
cal funds. 

The most deeply disturbing as 
pect of our situation is that nobody 
is holding a gun to our head: we 
are free to engage in politics—and 
indeed we were as a nation created 
free in order to do so. But to pic 
up our birthright requires at least 
a significant number of us to ind: 
cate with reasonable frankness and 
accuracy what the basic national 
power is, where it is, and who the 
stewards of it are. If the subject o 
politics is power, the means is ideo- 
logical discussion, argument, and 
conflict. Now in this grand activity 
many things and many qualities are 
useful, but one is absolutely indis 
pensable—namely, vital ideology it 
self. And that’s our problem: our 
ideologies have become so irrelevant 
to the tacts of life that it is all the 
ordinary citizen can do to stay awake 
while the great debate about our 
fathers’ world goes on. 
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The Literary Triumph 
Of a Dead Prince 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


FLORENCE 
. PUBLISHING sensation of the 
year—and many a year—in Italy 
has been this runaway-selling novel 
by a Sicilian aristocrat with the drum- 
rolling name of Giuseppe Tomasi, 
Duke of Palma and Prince of 
Lampedusa. The poor prince, alas, 
is unable to savor his belated and 
well-deserved -acclaim; four months 
after he had recopied the final draft 
of his manuscript, Tomasi, an un- 
published genius in his sixties, was 
dead. One hundred thousand copies 
of his novel have been printed— 
this, in a country in which a serious 
work of fiction that attracts five 
thousand customers is considered a 
notable success. 

If Il Gattopardo were a libro giallo 
or a libro rosso—a mystery story or 
acheap romance—the sales would not 
be surprising. Italy, with its own 
magnificent outcroppings that still 
blessedly remain above water, is be- 
ing submerged, like all of us, under 
the dismal brown tide of middle- 
Mass taste: television, jukeboxes, 
pinball machines (although the lat- 
ler are now permitted only in church 
recreation halls), canzonette instead 
of grand opera, Domenico Modugno 
and Perry Como, comic books, cheap 
films, the popular machine-made 
arts. All the more puzzling, there- 
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lore, is the relatively wide popular 
success of // Gattopardo, a novel ele- 
gant in style and uncompromisingly 
anti-mass in its sentiment and in its 
taste. Here is one of those happy 
occasions, all too rare, in which art- 
ful critics and the artless public 
agree about a work of art. 

With some exceptions. During the 
clectioneering for the Strega literary 
prize, Alberto Moravia, who was 
sponsoring a hard-boiled Roman- 
dialect novel called La Vita Violente 
by Pier Paolo Pasolini, was quoted 
as declaring: “Whoever votes for // 
Gattopardo is voting against the 
modern Italian novel.’’ To my Amer- 
ican ears this dictum of the famous 
Moravia sounded uncomfortably like 
the Zhdanov decrees, despite the 
fact that Moravia’s point of issue 
was not politics but literary tend- 
ency. Critics here are hasty to cate- 
gorize writers according to thei 
“tendencies”—are they realistic or 
are they idealistic? The precise 
meaning of these categories is hid- 
den in clouds of rhetoric. The cate- 
gories, of course, disintegrate when 
brought within the field of force of 
any true work of art. 

Gratifyingly, despite Moravia’s ill- 
tempered remark, J! Gattopardo 
won the Strega Award, the most im- 
portant Italian literary prize. Equal- 


ly gratifying, as a sign that not all 
writers here are imprisoned within 
their “tendencies,” was the fact that 
the Socialist Ignazio Silone, whose 
style is far from aristocratic and whose 
novels deal with peasants rather than 
princes, ardently stood sponsor for 
the Prince of Lampedusa’s post- 
humous work. “Oh, well, they're 
both meridionali—“southerners” was 
one “explanation” of Silone’s above- 
the-barricade attitude. It is difficult 
for some Italian intellectuals not to 
search for hidden motives in acts of 
simple sincerity. Oddly enough, the 
same argument was used to explain 
why Elio Vittorini, known to Ameri- 
cans for his novel Conversations in 
Sicily, had turned J! Gattopardo 
down when it was offered to another 
publisher. Vittorini is said t have 
adjudged the book an essay rather 
than a novel. “Oh, well, they’re both 
Sicilians,” I was told with a smile. 

The literary Left has also refused 
to join in the applause. How can 
they clap for a historical novel that 
is less than convinced about the de- 
sirability of the Risorgimento, and 
hopeless about “progress” in Sicily? 
So left-wing critics, while admitting 
the superb literary quality of this 
historical novel, denigrate the au- 
thor’s sense of history. “Where are 
the heroic peasants?” they cry; 
which recalls to an American ow 
proletarian literary critics of the 
1930's—“But where are the Scotts 
boro Boys?” 

The publisher of this new com- 
mercial and critical success is Feltri- 
nelli, who broke with the Commu- 
nists to print Pasternak’s» Doctor 
Zhivago. (Pantheon, the American 
publisher of Doctor Zhivago, is plan- 
ning to bring out an English trans- 
lation of J] Gattopardo.) With two 
such hits—the humanistic poetic anti- 
statism of the Russian and the ironic 
melancholy plus ca changeism of the 
Sicilian—Feltrinelli undoubtedly will 
be charged with having formed a 
“tendency” all his own. 


Fg trom the indisputable merits 
of the work, interest was stirred 
up by the romantic legend of the 
mysterious Sicilian prince who had 
published nothing during his life- 
time and then left a masterpiece. 
The story is told in Giorgio Bas- 
sani’s preface: 

“The first and last time that I saw 
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Giuseppe Tomasi, Prince of Lampe- 
dusa, was in the summer of 1954, at 
San Pellegrino Terme, on the occa- 
sion of a literary convention . . .” 
rhe revelation of the gathering was 
the poetry of a Sicilian baron 
named Lucio Piccolo, sponsored by 
the well-known poet Eugenio Mon- 
tale. The baron, distracted, timid, 
dressed in démodé elegance, had 
come up from Sicily by train, ac- 
companied by an older cousin and a 
servant. This bizarre trio, always to- 
gether, aroused the curiosity of 
everyone—“The servant, bronzed and 
robust as a mace-bearer, never for 
a moment took his eyes off the other 
two... That was enough to excite 
a tribe of literati on semi-vacation.” 

Piccolo introduced Bassani to his 
cousin: Giuseppe Tomasi, Prince of 
Lampedusa. “He was a tall gentle- 
man, corpulent, taciturn: _ pallid- 
faced, with that grayish complexion 
of dark-skinned southerners. Judg- 
ing by his accurately buttoned top- 
coat, the brim of his hat pulled over 
his eyes, the knotty cane on which 
he leaned heavily while walking, one 
would have taken him at first glance 
for a retired general or something 
like that. He was older than Lucio 
Piccolo, now nearing sixty. He 
strolled alongside his cousin in the 
valleys surrounding the Kursaal, or 
sat in on the work of the convention, 
always silent, always with the same 
bitter twist to his lips. When he was 
presented he limited himself to bow- 
ing briefly without saying a word.” 

Five years later a Neapolitan 
friend telephoned Bassani, who was 
editing a series for Feltrinelli. “He 
had a book for me, he said, a novel. 
An acquaintance had sent it to him 
some time ago from Sicily. He'd 
read it, it had seemed very interest- 
ing...’ “Who wrote it?” I asked. 
“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t believe 
it will be difficult to find 
though.” 

In due course the typescript ar- 
rived, without signature. No sooner 
had Bassani savored the first 
delicious phrases, I knew that this 
was a serious work, the work of a 
real writer.” 

He telephoned immediately to 
Palermo. There he learned that the 
author was the man he had met at 
the literary convention five years be- 
fore, and who had died at Rome in 
the spring of 1957. 


out, 
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In the late spring of 1958, Bassani 
went to Palermo. “And it was a very 
fruitful trip, after all: because the 
original manuscript of the novel—a 
thick lined notebook almost entirely 
filled with the small calligraphy of 
the author—revealed on examina- 
tion that it was much more com- 


plete than the typescript . . .” 


| bass the author’s wife, the Bar- 
oness Alessandra Wolff-Stomersee, 
born in the Baltic of an Italian 
mother, Bassani learned some facts 
about the writer. The most sur- 
prising was that the book had 
been entirely written in a_ few 
months before the author's fatal ill- 
ness set in. Apparently the stim- 
ulus of the literary conference at 
San Pellegrino had finally goaded 
him to undertake the novel on 
which he had meditated for twenty- 


five years. According to the widow, 
Tomasi had always had in mind a 
historical novel set in Sicily during 
the period of the landing of Gari- 
baldi, and founded upon the figure 
ol his paternal great-grandfather, 
Giulio di Lampedusa, astronomer. 
“He thought of it continually,” said 
the widow, “but he never decided 
to begin.” Besides the manuscript 
of the novel, Bassani found other 
unedited, unpublished papers: four 
short stories, various essays on 
French nineteenth-century narrative 
artists, and letters. 

The portrait of the artist that 
emerges from // Gattopardo and the 
random papers, as well as the rem- 
iniscences of friends and relatives, 
is that of an old-style urbane aristo- 
crat, versed in many languages, read- 
ing in the original the best in all 


principal European literatures. One 
of the manuscripts was a remarkabl 
perceptive essay on Stendhal, writ 
ten in 1955, part of a course on 
French nineteenth-century literature 
the prince gave for a group of young 
friends in his palace at Pa’ ~~. Re 
cently published, this essay --ostan. 
tiates every point of its analysi 
with pertinent references to Gocthe, 
Horace, Virgil, Dante, Ariosto, lan. 
zoni, Shakespeare, Ronsard, or 
neille, Cervantes, Voltaire, Tolstoy 
Dostoevsky, Joyce, Proust, ani 
Freud, as well as numerous lesser. 
known figures in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century French litera: ure 
Tomasi seems to have read every. 
thing, and, as one might have ex. 
pected, spent much time abroai( 
during the vulgarity of Fascism 

It is understandable that Sten:hal 
should have been one of his gre.tes 
loves. Indeed, there are frequen 
Stendhalian echoes in 1/1 Gattopard 
—even the name of the protagonis| 
Prince Fabrizio, is the same as thai 
of the hero of La Chartreuse de 
Parme--although Tomasi’s style is 
succulent where Stendhal’s is dr 
But beyond the forging of separate 
sentences, a similar manner ané 
tone informs both writers: what 
they share is irony and discretion 
In the “Lezioni Su Stendhal,” To 
masi quotes admiringly Stendhal’ 
power of summing up a night o 
love in a semicolon: “La vertu de 
Julien fut égale a son bonheur; i 
faut que je descende par l’éclielle 
dit-tl a Mathilde, quand il vit Taube 
du jour paraitre.” Il Gattopard 
abounds with similar evocative «is 
cretions. The prince visits his mis 
tress. Moravia would have taken w 
inside, seated us on the bed, an 
given us a lesson in the physiolog 
of love. Any number of Americans 
would have given us the mechanic 
of love. Tomasi leaves us with th 
sight of the prince knocking at th 
door of his mistress’s apartment: “ 
sin, it is true, but I sin in order no! 
to sin beyond this, in order not t 
continue to excite myself, in orde! 
to free myself of this carnal thorn 
in order not to be dragged into 
worse evils. The Lord knows this 
As in Stendhal and in Tolstoy, phys 
iology and mechanics are Ieft t 
our imagination. 

It is generally agreed 
Gattopardo is the best 
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Italian novel, perhaps the best of 
this century. Tomasi is the third 
great Sicilian to add luster to Italian 
letters: but he has little in common 
with the naturalism of Giovanni 
Verga or the nervous folklore and 
metaphysical dread of Luigi Piran- 
dello. For Tomasi’s antecedents we 
must, as he did, graze in literary 
pastures far outside the sweet land- 
scapes of this peninsula: The Pick- 
wick Papers was his favorite bedtime 
reading, Stendhal he admired to the 
point of idolatry, and, as might be 
expected, according to his widow, he 
gave the palm to the Olympian Tol- 
stoy over the Dionysian Dostoevsky. 
Humor, psychological penetration, 
balanced and broad historical vision 
—these are precisely the qualities of 
Tomasi's masterpiece. 

To those, however, whose tastes 
have been steamrollered into the 
gray pavement “realism” of much 
Italian (and American) documen- 
tary fiction, Tomasi’s manner will 
seem archaically baroque, florid. But 
one must not be fooled by the 
volutes and piled imagery of these 
paragraphs: this writer is not inter- 
ested in turning a phrase for its own 
sake. His characters are vividly alive; 
psychology interests the author more 
than intricacies of plot; and always 
there is a very modern twentieth- 
century mind at work, a clear poeti- 
cally scientific gaze directed upon an 
event in history; a sharp if melan- 
choly realization of the inevitable 
event: the passing-of the old order, 
the rise of a new united Italv, the 
rise to power of the bourgeoisie. 


T° this historical novel dealing with 
the repercussions of the Risor- 
gimento in Sicily, the author's sym- 


pathies are obviously with his 
protagonist: the humanistic, authori- 
tarian, cynical Prince Fabrizio, a 
cultured representative of the old 
barons of the island. But although 
Don Fabrizio has no faith whatever 
in the possibility of making any fun- 
damental changes in Sicily, he is far- 
seeing and intelligent enough to 
realize that the Bourbon monarchy 
must be swept away. Like his favorite 
nephew, young Falconieri, the prince 
supports the Garibaldian forces. “If 
we're not with them, they will form 
a republic. If we want everything to 
remain as it is, then everything must 
change .” And yet, like Balzac, 
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Tomasi does not permit his personal 
sympathies to distort the clarity of 
his historical vision. 

The theme is not unlike Proust’s 
—the long-drawn decline of an aris- 
tocratic society, the rise of a new 
money-making class, and the pathet- 
ic efforts of the old to preserve itself 
by marrying into the new. But 
Tomasi’s manner, though elegant, is 
distilled where Proust's is expansive; 
the Sicilian is more glinting, sharper- 
faceted. The symbols in I] Gatto- 
pardo act like a delayed time bomb, 
exploding in the memory long after 
the reading. The title, for example. 
A gattopardo is a serval, a kind of 
wildcat, long-legged, tawny-skinned 
with black spots. Here it serves as 
heraldic sign of the Salina family, 
the beautifully fierce symbol of the 
old order of Sicilian barons. But at 
the end of the book—we are now in 
1910—the aristocratic wildcat has 
become the cobwebby and wormy 
hide of a dead dog. The moth-eaten 
pelt of Bendicd, dead for forty-five 
years, is tossed at last from an upper 
window upon the garbage heap in 
the courtyard: “During its flight 
down from the window, its form re- 
composed itself for an instant: one 
would have been able to see dancing 
in the air a quadruped with .a big 
mustache, and the right forepaw 
seemed to be raised as in impreca- 
tion. Then all found peace in a 
heap of livid dust.” 

Similarly one remembers the 
prince’s country mansion at Donnafu- 
gata: a huge labyrinth of rooms, 
even Don Fabrizio does not know 
how many. Through these mysteri- 
ous crumbling passages wander the 
plighted lovers: the virile, penniless 
young nobleman Tancredi and his 
lovely rich plebeian Angelica, whose 
mother had been a pig tender. When 
I first read these delicious scenes, I 
marveled at the psychological truth 
of voung lovers searching for roman- 
tic places in which to be alone, the 
evocative mood of dust and cobwebs 


and falling masonry. Only later did 
the lurking symbolism explode in 
my memory: the decaying mansion 
of aristocracy in which the lovers — 
a marriage of two classes—search for 
whatever is salvageable. They find 
nothing: the mansion is doomed to 
destruction. 


| Bene us, the Italians have their 

southern problem, and it is by 
no means the exquisite literary qua|- 
ities alone that have created all the 
stir over J] Gattopardo. When Fi- 
brizio is urged to accept a post as 
senator in the new kingdom, the 
prince, while believing it is his duty 
to “adhere” to the new state, refuses 
to “participate” in it. “We Sicilians 
have been accustomed to a long, ver) 
long hegemony of governments whic! 
were not of our religion, whic! 
did not speak our language. Anil 
so we split hairs. If we hadn’t done 
that, we would not have escape! 
from Byzantine tax collectors, from 
Berber emirs, from Spanish viceroys. 
Now the mold is set; that’s how we're 
shaped . . . In Sicily it doesn’t matter 
whether one does well or does ill: 
the sin that we Sicilians will neve: 
forgive is simply to ‘do.’ We're old, 
very old. For twenty-five centuries, at 
least, we've carried on our shoulders 
the weight of magnificent hetero 
geneous civilizations, all coming 
from without, not a single one ge1 
minating from amongst ourselves . . 
We're as white as the Queen of Eng 
land, yet for two thousand five hun 
dred years, we’ve been a colony. I’m 
not saying this to complain: It’s ow 
fault. But we're tired and emptied 
just the same . . . Sleep, sleep is what 
Sicilians want and they always hate 
whoever tries to awaken them, even 
to bring them the most beautiful 
presents. Every Sicilian manifesta 
tion, even the most violent, is an ex 
pression of morbid dreaminess: ow 
sensuality is a desire for oblivion 
our knifings and shootings a desir« 
for death; our laziness is a desire for 
voluptuous immobility, that is 
again, for death.” 

Undoubtedly, such exasperated 
discourses by a Sicilian about his 
own house partially explain // 
Gattopardo’s popularity in_ this 
country. Lovers of good literature 
rejoice at the apparition of this 
superb wildcat; others are pleased 
that it is biting its own tail. 
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Algeria in the Good Old Days 


JOHN PHILLIPS 


M FATHER WAS a colon. Like all 
IYE colons he owned a farm, made 
wine, grew wheat, wore a shaggy 
mustache to impress the native help, 
and complained about France’s lack 
of understanding of Algerian prob- 
lems. He was, however, different 
from the others. He came from 
Wales. This made him the only for- 
eign colon in Algeria. The others, 
mostly noncommittal farmers from 
Normandy, suspiciously called him 
“Anglais” until he established an 
entente cordiale. 

My father’s farm was in Great 
Kabylia, also known as La Kabylie 
du Djurdjura on account of the 
Djurdjura mountains, where the 
cedars grow. It was there I was born 
on a Friday the thirteenth in 1914. 
On the next market day I was regis- 
tered at the town hall of Bouira, the 
township of our district, seventy- 
seven miles south of Algiers on 
Route 5. 

I was three when my father sold 
his farm to enlist in the French 
\rmy. He had to give up the farm 
because Kabyles do not work for a 
woman, and Kabylia was no place 
lor my mother to be alone with a 
child during. the war. Had it not 
been for this, it is likely I would be 
a colon today, blindly fighting the 
\rabs as the present owners must be 
doing. 

Kabylia is a land where mountains 
rise above torrential oweds that inun- 
date a countryside gashed by deep 
ravines. The wild appearance 
matches the character of the Kabyles. 
These Kabyles, Berbers like most 
natives in North Africa, had been 
converted to the Moslem faith 
through conquest; Arabs by assimila- 
tion, they became fanatics. 

Kabylia left its imprint on me. My 
nanny was a Berber and the first 
words I uttered were in her language. 
Although these were soon blotted 
out when we moved to Algiers, my 
speech, even today, has a peculiar 
\rabic guttural which marks me out. 

A child in North Africa, I was very 
much like Douanier Rousseau—in 
reverse. While he painted exotic 
landscapes in a French suburb, I, a 
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small boy beneath the blue sky of 
Islam, living in the midst of natives 
and the smell of jasmine, imagined a 
strange picture of my father’s coun- 
try, Wales, a land that, below 
soggy clouds, lay shrouded in puri- 
tanism. My mother’s home, Troy, 
New York, which manufactured 
shirts for a continent, was no easier 
for me to visualize. For the only 
place I knew was El Djezair, where 
the numerical majority was consid- 
ered a minority and wore their shirts 
outside their pants. 

In Arabic El Djezair means “the 
islands.” These disappeared in har- 
bor works when El Djezair became 
the city of Algiers—an island of 


“ee 


France unwilling and unable to be- 
come integrated with Arab Algeria. 
If you look at Algiers from the harbor, 
the French town rises above you, like 


staggered stacks of shoe boxes, all the 
way to the Bois. Off to the right of 
this European town the Kasbah 
sprawls, a twisted and convulsed 
mass of low white houses. 

I still cannot forget the smell of 
Algiers, which lingers around the 
docks and drifts out to sea. It is 
mixed up, like the population. In 
my mind, the predominant essence is 
the stale aroma from large empty 


wine casks piled up along the wharfs. 
But there are also the smells of 
leather, of oranges, of dampness, and 
of cookies fried in oil. 

The sound of Algiers! I recall it 
best from the Café Tantonville where 
my father drank apéritifs and gave 
me pistachio ice cream to keep me 
from fidgeting. All around the café 
terrace the noise rises in a ground 
swell. Native drivers honk their 
horns with insistence and scream at 
barefoot urchins tearing across the 
street without looking, arms out- 
stretched, eyes popping. In the dis- 
tance a streetcar screeches off toward 
Bab el Oued, a district of narrow 
streets that overflows with people 
haggling in Algerian and Arab 
French, Spanish, and Maltese. Close 
by from a mosque the muezzin sum- 
mons the faithful in a long monoto- 
nous singsong. 


| gov the café, a word echoes 
harshly above the chatter of con- 
versation—“roho,” a native word 
used by Europeans to brush aside the 
Arabs, who outnumber them ten to 
one. An offhand “roho” and the 
young bootblack gaily rattles the 
wooden box he uses as a foot~est and 
scampers off. An impatient “roho!” 
dismisses the peanut and _ burnt-al- 
mond vendors. Two angry “rohos” 
get rid of the rug and curio salesmen 
(most of whose wares come from 
France). Three “rohos” are needed 
to discourage the skinny Moroccan 
acrobats who perform wild cart- 
wheels. Four “rohos’’ are required 
for beggars in rags with obsequious 
manners and cold eyes. And a whole 
string of “rohos’ simply makes the 
fat man with gold teeth sigh, put his 
dog-eared post cards back into a 
breast pocket, and offer his sister, 
whom he calls a gazelle. 

The abyss between the European 
and the Arab was due to a simple 
reason nobody gave much thought 
to. Everybody was enchanted about 
the conquest of Algeria, except the 
natives. Although France brought 
progress and hygiene which enabled 
the Arab population to increase by 
millions, this only meant so many 
million more voices in protest. There 
were, it is true, a few caids, chiel- 
tains, who cantered around on their 
white Arabian horses and_pro- 
claimed their devotion to France on 
the fourteenth of July. But their 
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futility was recognized by the Al- 
gians themselves. Half laughing, half 
contemptuously they dismissed these 
natives as “Béni-oui-out.” 

Yet I remember we all looked for- 
ward to the coming centenary the 
way others look to the millennium; a 
century of French occupation would 
produce a miracle and suddenly 
change everything! I missed the cele- 
bration in 1930 because we had left 
Algiers. The others missed the 
miracle because it did not happen. 


} “geome violent past was always 
present in our everyday life. It 
spread out in all directions whenever 
we took the streetcar. If we rattled 
up to the Bois we came to the Co- 
lonne Voirol, a column to honor 
Voirol, the soldier in command of 
military works undertaken to consol- 
idate France’s hold over Algeria. If 
we were going into the Kasbah we 
picked up the streetcar at the Place 
du Gouvernement, symbol of French 
occupation. On this streetcar there 
were always a few relatives of con- 
victs—recognizable by their food 
hampers. They were heading for 
Barberousse Prison, named after the 
family who turned Algiers into a 
pirates’ den. For three centuries 
these Moorish pirates raided the 
Mediterranean to Europe’s despair 
until, thanks to an incident, France 
took action. In 1827 the French con- 
sul was slapped with a fly swatter 
by the ruler of Algiers. Three years 
later, to avenge this affront, French 
troops landed at Sidi Ferruch. 

I know the bay where they came 
ashore; I spent my summers there, 
and I can even recite the inscription 
on the monument which commem- 
orates this landing, as it impressed 
me greatly at the time: 

“Here, June 14, 1830, by order of 
King Charles X, the French army 
under the command of General de 
Bourmont raised its colors, freed the 
seas, gave Algeria to France.” 

This gift cost more than the in- 
scription suggests. Over a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen were required 
to subdue the Arabs. Names of 
streets and communities across Al- 
geria evoke this war. Rue d'Isly, in 
the center of Algiers, is in memory of 
a French victory. This shopping 
street runs parallel to the Boulevard 
Bugeaud, named after the hero of 
the battle. There are no less than 
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eighteen communities spread out 
around Algeria whose names begin 
with Bordj, which means “fort.” A 
town is called Aumale in homage to 
the Duke of Aumale for his capture 
of the retinue of Abd-el-Kader, the 
leader of the rebellious Arab tribes. 
And General Lamoriciére, to whom 
Abd-el-Kader himself finally sur- 
rendered, got a small town and a 
large liner named after him. 

Algeria, after its conquest, became 
an armed camp. But the land cast 
a spell called “nostalgeria.” The 
French military were fascinated by 
this country which tapered off into 
the desert; by its strange inhabitants, 
some of whom were blue-eyed 
blondes; and by the prevailing fatal- 
ism of mektoub, the belief that what 
is written must happen. Some, too, 
were attracted by the casual homo- 
sexuality of the Arab. All this stirred 
up strange emotions in the hard- 
bitten Frenchmen, who sought sub- 
limation in training fierce regiments 
which France squandered on the 
battlefields of two world wars. 

The military government also en- 
couraged colonization to help con- 
trol the country and make it more 
productive. They made colonization 
attractive to French farmers by offer- 
ing land grants. The colons, avid lor 
land, built larger and more prosper- 
ous farms than those of their fathers 
in metropolitan France. They made 
wines of heavy density which Bor- 
deaux eagerly imported to blend 
with its own. They produced rich 
crops of cereals. And like the mili- 
tary, they, too, were taken by nos- 
talgeria, which made them as foreign 
in France as Americans in England. 

Nostalgeria also gripped the Arabs. 
But in their nostalgeria there was no 
place for either military or colon. 
The Arabs simply dreamed of the 
day when France would be weak 
enough for them to get rid of the 
roumis, the Europeans. Nonetheless, 
the Arabs’ practical sense gave them 
a healthy respect for the strength of 
the French Army and their fatalism 
allowed them to wait almost indef- 
initely for the day of liberation. This 
mentality of the Arab allowed him to 
work for a roumi twenty years, risk 
his life to save a roumi, and eventual- 
ly murder the roumi to steal his 
alarm clock. 

So the Arabs waited for the time of 
the alarm clock. Meanwhile they 


obeyed their tribal leaders, accepted 
underpayment, and pilfered as best 
they could. But they were always 
ready to rebel the moment they 
sensed France was in difficulty. Re- 
bellion broke out after the French 
defeat in 1870. Before the army 
could restore order, the colons lived 
through extremely trying times. Tliis 
molded the mentality they still have 
today. 


A TYPICAL COLON was old Monsie ir 
Pagnére, a neighbor on te 
farm. He was in his mid-eightics. 
Fierce-looking and gruff, he called 
me “mon petit,” and I liked hiin. 
I was happy when he visited <\l- 
giers with his family, because they 
came to lunch and this was an eveiit. 
Shrimps and a fat turbot were invavi- 
ably served between the hors 
d’oeuvres and the roast. On the 
stroke ol twelve the Pagnéres could 
be heard tramping up the stairs, old 
Monsieur Pagnére leading the wav, 
followed by his wife (twenty-five 


years his junior), his brawny son 
Pierre, his fat daughter Mimi, and 
her gaunt husband Marcel. They 
grinned broadly and filled the door- 


way, talked loud and laughed heant- 
ily. They were more than just pros- 
perous farmers who owned big open 
cars and wore heavy boots. They 
stood out among the city people on 
account of a grim-jawed determina- 
tion. Their- movements were delib- 
erate and they did not know what it 
meant to be outstared. 
Seated on a stool next to Mother 
I ate and gaped until school time. I 
left with the turbot and got back 
while they sat over liqueurs and 
reminisced about le bon vieux temps. 
“There was nothing, but nothing, 
in Kabylia when I first came,” Mon- 
sieur Pagnére liked to recall. “Not a 
colon, not a farm, only indigénes.” 
Indigénes is French for “natives.” 
A survivor of the 1871 Kabyle upris- 
ing, Monsieur Pagnére’s attitude 
toward the indigénes could be felt in 
the way he called them “les ratons’’- 
small rats—the most common Al- 
gerian name for an Arab. 
Old Monsieur Pagnére also div- 
played the same contempt for most 
French politicos and groused becaus” 
Poincaré no longer guided France. 
“Poincaré, ¢a c’était un homme,” he 
would roar. “Les autres . . .” he 
shrugged at the thought of the others 
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and helped himself to more rum. 
Had anyone mentioned integration 
he would have shot him. Like all the 
colons, old Monsieur Pagnére felt 
bitter over what he _ considered 
France’s discrimination. He was out- 
raged that colons were unable to ex- 
port all their wine to France. An 
obscure Franco-Spanish trade agree- 
met over wine and oranges nearly 
drove him insane. 

“They're trying to ruin the co- 
lons,” he growled. “Now, in the good 
old days...” 


I THOSE good old days, at the 
turn of the century, whenever 
the colons felt put upon they 
rigged the municipal elections. This 
was a simple feat, as the electorate in 
our district, including shopkeepers 
and other noncolons, numbered only 
three hundred Europeans. Their 
opinions were known to all, every- 
body having heard them expounded 
over absinthe at the café. So the 
colons knew to a name when their 
interests were threatened. When they 
were, the mayor invalidated enough 
opposition votes to get himself re- 
elected. A smudged ballot was a void 
ballot, so Monsieur le Maire tacked a 
piece of lard under the table to rub 
his left palm on. With this greasy 
hand he smudged opposition ballots 
as he put them in the ballot box. 
When the opposition was too large 
to smudge off, my father helped. A 
foreigner, he could not vote, but he 
could invite the opposition surplus 
up to his farm and keep them drunk 
in the cellar untik the polls closed. 

There were, however, certain 
taboos. My father broke one, I 
learned, when he recalled the experi- 
ence to old Monsieur Pagnére. Ex- 
asperated at being robbed every 
night, he shot in the direction of a 
Kabyle he saw scurrying away with a 
load of grapes and killed him. The 
other Arabs ignored the body, which 
lay all day in the sun. The next 
morning, however, the body had dis- 
appeared. For several days nothing 
happened. Then cattle began to dis- 
appear. The overseer casually sug- 
gested that father pay the price of 
blood—compensation which amount- 
ed to five hundred francs. My father 
deposited the amount beneath a 
stone near a specified fig tree and 
asked no questions. The very next 
morning he found the missing cattle 
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wandering around his fields. The 
matter was settled, there were no 
hard feelings, and for a time he was 
not robbed. In those good old days a 
European killing of an Arab was 
settled this way, without further ado. 
Arab killing Arab was no more seri- 
ous, although the gendarmerie made 
a certain display of authority. This 
was the case when the holy man of 
the tribe, known as the Marabout, 
was murdered. This particular Mara- 
bout “sweated the burnoose,” as they 
say in North Africa—he extracted too 
much money from his tribesmen. 
One market day he was shot. That 
same afternoon gendarmes came up 
to see my father, had a few drinks 
with him, and marched off the mem- 
bers of the Marabout’s tribe who 
worked on the farm. On the way, 
two Arabs in the group were 
poisoned by the others out of fear 
they would break down and confess 
that the tribe had hired the assassins. 
Aside from this, nothing happened. 
The overseer told my father the 
whole story when they all got back a 
few days later. 

“Well, I certainly hope you don’t 
have the same trouble with the new 
Marabout,” my father said. “Jn cha 
Allah—it it is the will of God,” the 
overseer replied with a shrug. 

But when an Arab killed a Euro- 
pean this was another story. The 
guillotine was promptly hauled up 
from Algiers. 


Mo OF THE TALES I heard during 
my childhood involved killing 


and violence. They all sounded 
moral enough, because some Arab 
got what was coming to him. There 
was nothing to be frightened about 
either; the colons were always clever 
and armed. And anyway, why be 
frightened when everybody laughed 
over these stories until tears rolled 
down their cheeks? 

“ITmaginez vous,” old Monsieur 
Pagnére exclaimed, “the time it took 
me to slip a rope around his wrist 
and yank his arm through the hole 
in the wall up to his shoulder, fasten 
the rope to an apple tree, and get 
around the wall—it could not have 
been more than five minutes. Eh 
bien, by the time I got to him, his 
head had been hacked off by his 
friends, so I couldn’t recognize him. 
These Arabs...” 

These colons .... 
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The Sixty-Second Sell 


BERNARD ASBELL 


ig, ypewesy in the universe do living 
things carry on quite as they 
do in the strange little world of the 
sixty-second filmed commercial (or 
thirty-second or twenty or ten). Let’s 
take a recent occurrence in that 
world, in the Universal Recording 
Studios in Chicago. The characters 
in the scene were a gray-haired, gruft- 
voiced actor and a semicircle of bright 
young meri with worried faces, all 
employed in an ascending scale ol 
responsibility at an ascending scale 
of salaries by one of the largest ad- 
vertising agencies in the world. The 
top salary among them equaled ap- 
proximately half the taxable income 
of the gruff-voiced actor. 

“The problem is this,” said the 
highest salaried of the group, the 
agency creative director, displaying 
a series of cartoons summarizing the 
sequence of the commercial. “There's 
this ugly little bug walking across 
the screen, see? Suddenly up here 
this can of insecticide—that is our 
client's product—comes marching 
over the horizon and this little bug 
—that’s the voice we need you for— 
yells ‘Yike!’ That’s the only word 
you've got to say. ‘Yike!’ Get it?” 

The agency men, in descending 
order of rank, filed into the control 
room, disappearing behind the dark 
windows. 

The actor said “Yike!” Then he 
rearranged his face and said it again, 
differently. 

“Keep in mind, Norm,” came a 
voice through a loudspeaker from the 
control room, “that he’s just a little 
insect. He’s threatened, scared tor 
his life, get the picture? Try giving 
us a smaller ‘Yike!’ but with a big 
feel.” 

The actor produced a sotto voce 
but highly dramatic “Yike!” 

Another voice from the speaker 
said, “No, you better step it up just 
a little more forcefully. Just a little 
bit bigger.” 

The actor stepped it up. “Yike!” 

Another voice: “That's very good, 
Norm, but I think you could 
strengthen the interp if you picture 
a real ugly bug, pretty good-sized but, 
you know, not a monster. That yike 
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you're doing now strikes me as a 
pretty scrawny little bug. It sounds 
like you're making fun of it.” 

The actor flexed his diaphragm 
and tried some bigger-bug “Yike!” 

“Much better, Norm, but don’t 
make the yike explode. If we put too 
big a frame around it, it might hurt 
the announcer’s copy that follows. 
This particular client is always ada- 
mant about protecting the copy mes- 
sage. Try about this level. Yike!” 


paws THE PASSAGE of an hour and 
ten minutes and several hundred 
yikes, the ultimate “Yike!” was 
pinned down and buttoned up and 
the actor and the advertising men 
all congratulated each other. Every- 
one had got what they wanted: the 
agency, a dramatic triumph; the ac- 
tor, an increase in his net worth that 
might measure in four figures. 

The agency’s reverent concern for 
the interpretation of “Yike!” had 
not begun with the briefing of the 
actor. A half dozen accomplished ac- 
tors had competed in a voice audi- 
tion before the agency singled out 
one with the appropriate rasp of a 
terrified bug. Not long ago, another 
agency, producing a commercial for 
a cleansing tissue, conducted a four- 
hour sneezing audition. Forty ac- 
tresses exploded nasally until the 
agency found the sneezer with pre- 
cisely the right degree of conviction. 
Still another agency auditioned hun- 
dreds of skilled interpreters, male 
and female, in New York, Holly- 
wood, and Chicago, in a talent hunt 
for the midget-like voice of Speedy 
Alka-Seltzer. To everyone's surprise, 
the actor who got the sound exactly 
right was a—midget. 

These hard facts of life have 
their rosy side, however, and they are 
seen best through the rose-colored 
contact lenses of the actors, actresses, 
singers, dancers, and models who 
have never been paid so much for 
doing so little. A surprising number 
of these performers—whom agency 
men condescendingly call “pieces of 
talent” —haul down pieces of cash like 
$150,000 a year. A greater number 
earn $50,000 a year. 


The mathematics of this is in. 
triguing. A performer is paid eighty 
dollars—certainly a modest purse-~ 
for exposing his face for a single 
commercial. Commercials are not 
usually produced singly however, 
but in clusters; perhaps two relited 
one-minute spots, two thirty-second 
spots, and an “ID” (trade shorth.ind 
for a ten-second station identification 
break.) Each of these pays eighty «lol. 
lars and they might all be shot in a 
day. Five times eighty: four hundred 
clams. 

But that’s only the beginning. ‘lhe 
Screen Actors Guild holds thai a 
“piece of talent” is paid not for his 
time but for his exposure. The more 
he hawks for one sponsor, the |!ess 
he is useful to another. So the scale 
slides upward as exposure widens. || 
the commercials run in six cities or 
more, the price for each goes up from 
$80 to $125 (times five if there are 
five); twenty-one cities or more, $170; 
sixty-one cities or more, $220; more 
than 125 cities, the actor hits the 
jackpot at $260 (still times five). 

But that’s not all. The actor, {or 
the piffling sum of $80 (or $125 or 
$260) (times five) can’t be expected 
to rent his face in perpetuity. So 
every thirteen weeks the sponsor must 
pay the actor the full $80 (or $125 o1 
$260) (times five) all over again until 
the commercials are laid to rest. 

These repeated payments for the 
same day’s work are called “resid- 
uals.” There are a few lucky cases 
where residuals bring as much as 
$15,000 for a day’s work. 


ee good fortune has come 
to composers of the most spe- 


cialized branch of contemporary 
music, the commercial jingle. The 
melody floating behind the Slender- 
ella TV commercial was so appealing 
that its composer had lyrics added, 
and the Four Coins recorded it as 
“Dream World.” A _ jingle called 
“Have a Duke” for Pittsburgh's 
Duquesne beer was converted to the 
school song of Elder High School, 
Cincinnati, bringing pride, if not 
much profit, to its composer. But 
when “Chiquita Banana” was up- 
graded from a fruit commercial to a 
popular tune, its composer became 
rich. 

Ideal pitchmen and pitchladies re- 
quire ideal voices, ideal taces, ideal 
bodies, ideal hands, ideal hair, some- 
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times ideal teeth, feet, or bosoms. 
Also ideal age, almost always twenty- 
nine to thirty-five. You don’t readily 
find all these charms wrapped up in 
one member of the Screen Actors 
Guild, so an actress with an ideal 
yoice speaks lines to synchronize 
with the moving jaws of another 
actress with an ideal face. If the char- 
acter they jointly play is that of an 
idea! scr'ubwoman, still a third hire- 
ling clutches a kitchen sponge in a 
close-up of ideal hands. Modeling 
agencies keep elaborate files of the 
the proprietors of ideal voices, faces, 
hands, bodies, hair, teeth, feet, and 
bosoms. 

No matter how ideal the models, 
however, nothing—but nothing—is so 
glainorous as that most perfect of all 
objects, the product. Automobiles are 
almost always photographed with 
“stretch” lenses so front shots make 
them look fifty per cent wider; side 
shots, fifty per cent longer. For beer 
commercials, the cameramen warn 
their wives they'll be late for dinner. 
Seldom can they achieve the right 
amount of foam before twenty re- 
takes, no matter how much salt and 
other chemical coaxing they employ. 
The agency for one Midwestern 
brand has discovered that the beer 
made by its client’s competitor foams 
up admirably. So on shooting day the 
agency hauls in a case of the com- 
petitor’s brew, changes: the labels, 
and starts to ‘pour, taking deep bows 
for the beautiful head. 

The object of glamorizing a prod- 
uct is to make it more real than 
reality. For example, no thinking ad- 
man would think of photographing 
coffee for a coffee commercial. The 
real thing shows up like melted 
licorice; but a cup of flat Coca-Cola 
makes splendid coffee. Whipped 
cream photographs like dried-out 
calcimine, but top a dessert with 
shaving cream and you've got a real 
lip-smacker. Ground-up cloves are 
just the thing for removing with 
electric razors, whereas real whiskers 
look like sand. One studio spent an 
expensive day trying to get a roast 
chicken to look piping hot and final- 
ly got the precise effect by placing 
six lighted cigarettes in the bird’s 
gizzards. 

The advertising industry, on the 
whole, is not emotionally equipped 
to laugh at itself. But a few cul- 
tural pioneers have increased their 
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fame and riches by debunking 
advertising in order to sell more of 
what they want their advertising to 
sell. Bob and Ray, together with 
their writing partner, Ed Graham, 
have helped make Piel’s Beer one of 
the top sellers in the East, and Tip 
Top Bread one of the most talked- 
about brands in the nation, through 
the medium of the self-rib. Stan 
Freberg has formed a company, Fre- 
berg, Ltd. (“but not very”), with a 
slogan, “Ars Gratia Pecuniae.” A 
Salt Lake City station recently sched- 
uled a half-hour program of Freberg 
commercials—not as advertising but 
as entertainment. 


A COMER in the field of irreverent 


salesmanship is an uncontrol- | 


lable fellow in Pittsburgh named 
Rege Cordic. One day he dutifully 
recited a script in behalf of Pitts- 
burgh Brewing Company, makers of 
Duquesne and Fort Pitt beers, then 
swung into a hard sell for a beer 
brand of his own creation, Olde 
Frothingslosh. One by one, the pet 
copy points of the paying sponsor 
toppled under the satirical fire. 
Among Cordic’s claims for Olde 
Frothingslosh were: 

© Backwards water, available only 
to Sir Reginald Frothingslosh’s brew- 
ery at Upper Crudney-on-the-Thames 
where the water invariably flows 
backwards; 

« Lively hops, imported from the 
African province of Hippity (hence, 
the trade name Hippity Hops); 

Lightness to the point that the 
foam is on the bottom. 

The executive offices of Pittsburgh 
Brewing trembled as his unscheduled 
commercial came through. But next 
day, desks were weighed down by 
mail suggesting new claims, asking 
for prices and dealer franchises. By 
Christmas, the company was _per- 
suaded to market Olde Frothingslosh. 
They financed TV commercials in 
which Cordic performed upside 
down, hanging from parallel bars— 
the camera also upside down—so he 
could make the beer pour upwards 
from the bottle. The foam, sure 
enough, was on the bottom. 

Irreverent commercials sometimes 
are too much for certain fragile 
souls in the audience. Says Stan 
Freberg: “We hear first from the 
organized pressure groups, then the 
idiot fringe who accuse me of being 
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Goldwin Smith Professor of 
Government, Cornell 


“One of the most intelligent 
and most useful surveys of the 
epoch of FDR (and of HST) 
that have been published. . . 
The fresh air of hope that 
marked the early New Deal 
has never been better con- 
veyed. The institutional 
changes are clearly and lucidly 
described .. . a first-class ex- 
ample of narrative, interpre- 
tation, and polemic.”—D. wW. 
BROGAN, Saturday Review 


“A new book which should 
qualify for the highest history 
honors .. . A major contri- 
bution.”—HERBERT MITGANG, 
N.Y. Times 


“Balanced and dispassionate 
. .. the case is argued with 
such force and with such good 
will that even the most con- 
firmed anti-New Dealer is 
likely to find himself begin- 
ning to doubt whether the 
Roosevelt Revolution was 
wholly bad.’”-—ROBERT K. CARR, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“The distinctive quality of 
Mario Einaudi’s The Roose- 
velt Revolution is that it un- 
dertakes an appraisal of the 
lasting or continuing effects 
of the New Deal upon Amer- 
ican society at the present 
time... Original, penetrating 
and thoughtful.”—pbAVID M. 
POTTER, N.Y. Times 
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at all bookstores 
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a Red for poking fun at Johnnie 
Ray, Lawrence Welk, Jack Webb, 
the state of Nevada, and hearing 
aids.” 


| Beer MosT advertising men _ be 
written off as humorless, it should 
be reported that they are quite able 
to laugh at their own antics if they 
can be sure that neither the client 
nor the public is listening. An in- 
dustry “inside joke” in the form of a 
unlabeled recording has been circu- 
lating furtively, hand to hand, from 
phonograph to phonograph, from 
agency to agency. It is played: be- 
hind closed doors, to loud, knowing 
guffaws. It is a dramatization of a 
recording session to produce a com- 
mercial for Blooper’s Soap. The 
agency producer is awaiting the ar- 
rival of the announcer when the 
account executive, Miltown fag, 
shows up. He assures the producer 
he doesn’t want to interfere, he just 
wants to stand back against the wall 
and watch. Then the announcer, 
Maury Siduals, arrives and the pro- 
ducer promises he'll be out in two 
minutes because the script, requiring 
a soft sell, contains only five words: 

“Blooper’s Soap is real good.” 

Maury gives it an easy, soft-sell 
reading: “Blooper’s Soap is real 
good.” 

The producer says it’s exactly 
right, but suggests a repeat just to 
make sure they've got it. Maury re- 
peats. 

Then Miltown Jag offers a sug- 
gestion. Perhaps they should do it 
just once more so Maury can hit the 
brand name just a wee bit harder. 
Maury reads: 

“BLOOPER’S SOAP is real good.” 

Just fine, says Miltown, back in the 
corner, not interfering. The only 
thing that bothers him is that he 
wonders whether the claim is proper- 
ly supported. The word “real” 
should be emphasized. It should be 
given meaning. Maury complies: 

BLOOPER’S SOAP is REAL 
good.” 

Miltown’'s only hesitation now is 
the neglect of the word “good.” Mr. 
Blooper once tried to copyright it. 
“Good” is a very special word to him. 
Maury socks it: 

“BLOOPER’S SOAP IS REAL 
GOOD.” 

“Great, great!” says Miltown. “Just 
the amount of undersell we need.” 
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The Conquistadors’ Conscience 
q 


IRVING KRISTOL 


Aree AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
by Lewis Hanke. Regnery. $3.50. 

In 1569, Alonso de Ercilla in an epic 
poem on the conquest of Chile 
described how the Auracanian chief 
Caupolican, captured by the con- 
quistadors, expressed a sincere de- 
sire to become a Christian. The 
Spaniards were deeply touched and 
proceeded to baptize him with high 
solemnity. They then sat him on a 
pointed stake and riddled him with 
arrows. 

The Spanish invasion of America 
contributes some of the most excit- 
ing, ludicrous, and utterly nauseat- 
ing pages in the history of the 
human race. Reading them, one 
hardly knows whether to. laugh, 
weep, or despair. The horror is 
almost without parallel; but there 
was also a true grandeur of spirit 
in the enterprise—which, however, 
so far from mitigating the horror, 
only emphasizes it, and adds to it 
an element of quixotic absurdity. 
As early as 1513, Spanish theologians 
were so concerned about the pos- 
sibility that their countrymen might 
be waging unjust wars against the 
Indians that they persuaded King 
Ferdinand to issue a Requirement. 
This was a kind of manifesto, the 
text of which had to be read to the 
Indians, by interpreters, before hos- 
tilities could legally commence. It 
began with a brief history of the 
world since its creation, recounted 
the establishment of the papacy, the 
“donation” of most of the New 
World to Spain by Pope Alexander 
VI, “required” the Indians to ac- 
knowledge the Church, Pope, and 
king as their rulers, and demanded 
that they allow the Faith to be 
preached to them. A notary had to 
give testimony in writing that the 
Requirement had been duly pro- 
nounced. 

As Lewis Hanke describes _ it: 

The Requirement was read 
to trees and empty huts when no 
Indians were to be found. Captains 


“ 


muttered its theological phrases i::to 
their beards on the edge of sleeping 
Indian settlements, or even a leay ue 
away before starting the formal at 
tack. .. . Ship captains would soie- 
times have the document read from 
the deck as they approached an 
island, " Never were massacre, 
rapine, and plunder so meticulously 
notarized. 


se QUOTATION is from an earlier 
book by Professor Hanke, 7 he 
Spanish Struggle for Justice in the 
Conquest of America (1949), which, 
like all his writings in this field, is 
a pioneer work of research and ex- 
tremely readable withal. There lias 
not been any lack of scholarly work 
on the subject of the Spanish con- 
quest; but before Professor Hanke 
little attention was paid to the Span- 
ish side of it, to the effects of the 
Indian wars on Spanish sensibilities 
and Spanish opinion. These effects 
were neither trifling nor entirely in- 
consequent; and they have a decided 
interest in themselves. In his latest 
and fascinating little book, he turns 
his attention to what is certainly one 
of the oddest episodes in the history 
of moral and political philosophy in 
the West: the debate in Valladolid, 
in the summer of 1550, between 
Juan Ginés de Sepulveda for the 
affirmative and Bartolomé de Las 
Casas for the negative, on whether 
the Indians were slaves “by nature,” 
as this concept had been defined by 
Aristotle. 

Mr. Hanke subtitles his book “A 
Study in Race Prejudice in the Mod- 
ern World,” which is rather mis- 
leading because anachronistic: the 
Spanish attitude toward the Indians 
cannot really be assimilated to the 
far more recent phenomenon of “race 
prejudice.” The color of the Indians 
seemed not to interest the Spaniards 
at all; and they proposed no genetic 
explanation for Indian inferiority 
—nothing resembling the “sons of 
Ham” theory of the ante-bellum 
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South, for example, or the pseudo- 
scientific doctrines of nineteenth-cen- 
wry nationalism. Insofar as it is 
possible for an outsider to fathom 


} the workings of the Spanish mind, 


it seemed to proceed along the same 
profoundly naive lines that caused 
the Zulus to designate all other peo- 
ple «s “animals” and themselves as 
“The People.” A more apt com- 
parison, perhaps, is with the Greek 
distinction between Greeks and 
“barbarians,” since it shared the 
Spanish horror of manual labor, and 
resorted to slavery as a means of 
avoiding it. (The ambition of every 
Spanish settler, usually realized, was 
to become a caballero.) 

In addition, there were other 
elements, difficult to isolate but in- 
dubitably active: the role of medi- 
eval legends, very much alive in 
sixteenth-century Spain, about myth- 
ical quasi-human creatures who 
populated the earth’s distant re- 
gions; the “Christian” missionary 
spirit, which had just been respon- 
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sible for the massacre of the Moors 
and the expulsion of the Jews; and 
that peculiarly Spanish menosprecio 
de la vida which even today cannot 
appreciate heroism and self-assertion 
except against a background of 
more or less violent death. 


B" just as there was no counter- 

part, among British and French 
settlers in the New World, to Span- 
ish cruelty toward the Indians, so 
also there was no counterpart to 
Spanish concern for the spiritual, 
moral, and even material well-being 
of the natives. The Laws of Burgos, 
in 1512, prescribed a minimum of 
food and shelter that had to be 
provided and commanded that “no 
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one may beat or whip or call an 
Indian ‘dog’ or any other name.” 
The Requirement of 1513 became 
a farce, but it was well and seriously 
meant. The overwhelming majority 
of Spanish theologians viewed the 
savagery of their fellow countrymen 
with loathing, and constantly ap- 
pealed to the conscience of the king 
for royal intervention. Nor was the 


king himself, or his councilors, im- | 
mune to such appeals. Indeed, so | 
effective were they that on April 16, | 
1550, Charles V—Holy Roman Em.- | 


peror at the height of his, and 
Spain’s, glory—ordered all conquests 
in the New World suspended until 
a panel of theologians should be 
convened to decide upon a_ just 
method of conducting them. Four 
months later, the debate was off- 
cially joined at Valladolid. 


[' WAS A strange debate in all sorts 


of ways. Neither of the two con- | 


testants could be said to represent 
any important current of opinion. 


Sepulveda was a typical specimen of | 


the Spanish renaissance humanist 
(yes, humanist), but in applying 
Aristotle’s theory of slavery to the 
Indians he stood outside the main 
body of both religious and secular 
opinion. To be sure, Aristotle was 
not an authority to be lightly dis- 
regarded in sixteenth-century Spain; 
but just what he meant by his divi- 
sion of mankind into slaves and 
masters was—and remains to this day 
—exceedingly unclear. (There are 
even those who maintain that he 
could have meant nothing by it, but 
was only making a discreet obeisance 
to Greek popular sentiments.) It is 
also true that Saint Augustine had 
sanctioned slavery, as offering a 
splendid opportunity to practice 


such virtues as humility, obedience, | 


and patience. But the fact remains 
that there was no slavery to speak 
of (except for a few Moors and 
African Negroes) in the Spain—or, 
for that matter the Europe—of that 
period; and the very idea was in 
practice repugnant to Christian 
opinion as it had evolved since the 


fall of the Roman Empire. Pope | 


Paul III himself, in his bull Subli- 
mus Deus (1537) had denounced 
those who regarded the Indians as 
“dumb brutes created for our serv- 


ice.” The basic Christian hostility 
to slavery was not to be overcome 
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until the African slave trade became 
too extensive a business to remain 
unprotected by theology. 


ures had never been to the 
New World—the humanists were 
generally a bookish lot—whereas his 
opponent, Las Casas, “Apostle of 
the Indies,” had spent the better 
part of his seventy-six years there, 
and so spoke with great author- 
ity. He also spoke with a polem- 
ical bombast that often bordered on 
the crackpot. He was really a more 
medieval and less modern man than 
Sepulveda. He believed the day of 
judgment might not be far off, and 
wrote his History of the Indies in 
order to explain that the destruction 
of the world would be a punishment 
for Spain’s crimes in America. (The 
inhabitants of all other nations 
were, presumably, involved in a 
kind of collective guilt.) He tried 
to prove, in books of interminable 
length, that the Indians were pacific, 
virtuous, gentle, reasonable, and su- 
perior in many respects to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. And 
when he reported that no fewer than 
fifty million Indians had been butch- 
ered by Spain, doubts about his 
sheer credibility were piled upon 
doubts about his mental equilibri- 
um. If Sepulveda set a precedent for 
later high-flown apologists of im- 
perialism—for he was, of course, in 
favor of “elevating” the Indians; 
indeed, that was the purpose of their 
enslavement—Las Casas, it might be 
said, set a precedent for the subse- 
quent demagogy of anti-imperialism. 

The sessions at Valladolid lasted 
about a month. There were fourteen 
judges appointed for the occasion, 
including leading theologians and 
important members of the Council 
of Castile and the Council of the 
Indies. Though Aristotle haunted 
the proceedings, the formal issue 
was posed as follows: Was it lawful 
for the King of Spain to war against 
the Indians before preaching the 
Faith to them—the aim of the war 
being to make it possible to teach 
the Faith? Sepulveda spoke for three 
hours; Las Casas (characteristically) 
for five full days. The debate then 
adjourned and the judges returned 
home to study the question. They 
reconvened in the spring of 1551, 
talked it over, and then adjourned 
sine die. End of debate. 
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It is ironically appropriate that 
not only were the judges unable to 
reach a collective decision but the 
very records of the proceedings have 


been lost. Both Las Casas and Se- 
pulveda claimed that their point of 
view had been sustained; and each 
had justification. Las Casas’s books 
were authorized for publication; 
and although Sepulveda’s treatise, 


defending the deliberate use of war 
and slavery to convert the Indians, 
never was, things in the New World 
went on pretty much as before. The 
encomienda system was becoming 
ever more firmly established, and by 
1550 the real issue was whether stich 
grants of land, together with the :a- 
tives inhabiting them, should be giv. 
en in perpetuity with civil and cri n- 
inal jurisdiction. (They were, desp te 
the king’s reluctance to create a nw 
feudal nobility.) Aristotle, of course, 
had nothing to say about the cn- 
comiendas; nor did the Chuich 
Fathers; nor did Sepulveda and } as 
Casas. 

Yet the Valladolid debate can be 
said to mark the end of an epoch. 
In 1573, Philip II ordered that in «II 
official documents the word “con- 
quest” be replaced by the word 
“pacification.” The era of earnest 
(if irrelevant) casuistry was over; 
the age of purposeful double-ti'\k 


had begun. 


Them As Has Still Gets 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


| gery ON THE WeELPare Strate, by Richard 

M. Titmuss. Yale University. $3.50. 
The debate between conservatives 
and liberals on the subject of social 
security has long been less than satis- 
factory and so remains. The conserva- 
tive reaction to any new departure is 
still confined to such glittering ques- 
tions as whether the nation can afford 
it, whether it will undermine the 
moral fiber of the people involved, 
or whether it will impair the sacred 
doctor-patient relationship (even in 
those cases when no doctor can be 
afforded or the sacred relationship 
is made secular by an accumulation 
of unpaid bills). 

But the James Reston rule, which 
prohibits any criticism of conserva- 
tives without a passing rebuke to lib- 
erals, requires one to concede that the 
liberal position leaves something to 
be desired. In considering unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age pensions, 
aid to the handicapped, or minimum- 
wage legislation, questions of cover- 
age or levels of payment always 
attract far more attention than those 
of administration. Even when this 


is wasteful, uncompassionate, 01 
otherwise bad, it is thought unwise 
to supply ammunition to those who 
would like to cut down on all welfare 
programs. And laziness also raises 
its omnipresent head. Most of us 
have always cherished a hope that 
we could be informed on the broad 
contours of welfare legislation and 
leave to others the myriad tiresome 
details such legislation invariabl) 
involves. 


y gran WHO WANT something much 
better—competent on the large: 
issues and admirable as to detail 
should read these lectures by Pro- 
fessor Titmuss. There are ten in all. 
Three are on the National Healt! 
Service in Britain; another is on the 
closely related questiou of hospit:! 
administration and how to make it 
more humane and less bureaucratic 
and technocratic; one is on the effect 
of population change on pension 
needs and requirements; one looks 
into the way benefits from social 
legislation are distributed between 
various occupational and income 
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groups in the community; and one 

is on rigidity and reform in the ad- 

ministration of the social services. 

This last was the author’s inaugural | f 

lecture eight years ago when he be- 0 new p an or 

came professor of social administra- 

tion in the London School of . . j 

erie strengthening America's 
The three lectures on the National 

Heulth Service were given at the 


+. 
Yale Law School, but no one should rT lle eS 
be put off because the others are | erd 0 S CO g 
addiessed to a British audience. 
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older than ours, many questions are improve the quality of education — at pres- DONALD H. MORRISON 
more sharply outlined in the British ent tuition rates. Memo To % CoLtece $1.00 paperbound; 


4 . Trustee is a really fresh look at a topic of 
capcrience than in ours. Also it immense importance to every college $2.95 hard cover 


seems to me that the British are campus and to everyone concerned with Now at your bookstore 
more meticulously concerned with the future of American education. : McGRAW-HILL 

the quality of their welfare admin- 
istration than are we. And almost 
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our medical communiqués, that the | 
National Health Service was expen- | 
sive and becoming uncontrollably 
so. In May, 1953, the Conservative | 
government established a committee 
to inquire into the operation of the 
service and learn how outlays could | 
be got back under control. To the | 
surprise of nearly everyone, the com- - 
mittee found that, after five vears, 

per capita outlays were about the “Moscow 1s a drab, ugly city—the only —— THE WORLD 


same as when the service was estab- city 1 have ever seen which builds its slums (With optional 2-week extension in Spain) 
lished and that costs as a percentage new. Moscow's handful of skyscrapers—the Designed for those who wish to combine much 
. ‘ ; : I ag product of Stalin's vainglory and his love of sightseeing with with 


of gross national product were de- wedding-cake, neo-Roxy architecture—had, like ~~ ae Soe Se ee 


clining. Stalin's face, the pockmarks of time. The Itinerary includes: 
Similarly it is taken as gospel that airport, which by rights should have had at pore, Bali, ‘Bangkox, Angkor "Wat, Colombo.’ Kandy, 


‘ Er . i , Delhi, Jaipur, Agra, Banaras, 
all social services become more gen- least some of the superficial virtues of a 


Bombay, Caves of Ajanta and Ellora, Cairo, Athens. 
erous year by year. The author finds, ene administration building, « single hanger Lectures on the arts, history, economics, etc. 


is one of six outstanding books 
offered to you for $3.95. See page 16. 
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less in purchasing power than be- 
fore the Second World War and 
that sickness benefits were a higher 
percentage of the weekly wage and 
worth more in purchasing power 
when they were first established by 
Lloyd George in 1911 than they are 
today. 

Likewise it is assumed that the 
welfare state is uniquely for the 
benefit of the poor—it redistributes 
income in favor of the latter and 
perhaps even to an alarming degree, 
considering the grievous responsibil- 
ities and burdens of the middle 
classes and well-to-do. But Professor 
Titmuss asks, not unreasonably, why 
unemployment compensation, old- 
age pensions, assistance to the handi- 
capped, and other direct government 
programs should be singled out for 
special consideration. Shouldn't one 
consider the pensions, executive and 
humble, and also the health, ma- 
ternity, disability, and even psychi- 
atric aid that friendly or beleaguered 
employers, public and private, have 
provided for their folk? And should 
one not also add the tax concessions 
for dependents and for sickness or 
insurance that are accorded to the 
higher-income taxpayer? When these 
are included the well-to-do get much 
more in total and perhaps even as 
a per cent of income than do the 
poor. The welfare state and its asso- 
ciated attitudes are good for those at 
the bottom but far better for those 
further up. 


Pennoni all of the orthodox 
assumptions, the author believes 


that the cost of British welfare 
schemes—of pensions in particular— 
now falls with inequitable weight 
on those who are least able to pay. 
He urges that some of the burden 
be transferred from flat-rate contri- 
butions to the progressive income 
tax. 

He is also concerned with the 
large and arbitrary differences in 
the social-security benefits that are 
available to different age and occu- 
pational groups and the tendency of 
administrators to take this discrimi- 
nation for granted. The most serious 
source of such differences is the pen- 
sion, health, and other welfare plans 
that have been developed for indi- 
vidual occupations and industries. 
These also encourage a particularism 
with workers concerned for their 
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own rewards and caring not at all 
for the position of others. They 
promise “to divide loyalties, to nour- 
ish privilege, and to narrow the so- 
cial conscience as they have already 
done in the United States, in France 
and in Western Germany,” There is 
further danger that these industry 
and occupational plans will foster a 
kind of industrial multiple sclerosis 
in which the penalty for changing 
jobs will be greater than that of rot- 
ting im situ. 


fier DANGER to mobility may be ex- 
aggerated. New entrants to the 
labor force and those who have never 
become firmly attached to a particu- 
lar occupation may well provide all 
that is required. But there is no 
question that individual-industry 
bargaining on social benefits has 


been very damaging to the orderly 
development of comprehensive pro- 
grams that pay proper attention to 
equity and need. They have given 
us a hodgepodge in which the level 
of benefits depends partly on the 
power of the union, partly on the 
ability of the industry to pay, and 
partly perhaps on the welfare tradi- 
tion of the particular industry. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to a rule 
is that those who need the most «et 
the least. 

It will be clear that these lectu es 
and essays are a rich mine of in! or- 
mation and ideas. Though he wr tes 
easily and lucidly and with a k:nd 
of unvarnished elegance, Profes or 
Titmuss wastes no words on uni.ec- 
essary explanation. He must be 1 ad 
with attention. But so read, he is 
worth the effort. 


The End and the Beginning 


H. STUART HUGHES 


Seaiment Tne Story or a Pourricat Mur- 
per, by Joachim Remak. Criterion. 55. 


1914, by James Cameron. Rinehart. $3.95. 


The perils of writing “popular” his- 
tory are enormous. There is an unre- 
lenting pressure to be interesting: the 
narrative must be smooth, the lan- 
guage vivid, the passages of analysis 
or explanation artfully camouflaged. 
At all costs the reader's attention 
must not be allowed to wander: 
hence the telling anecdote, the touch 
of local color, the deft character 
sketch thrown in with studied casu- 
alness to stimulate the flagging intel- 
ligence of the lazy-minded. 

As contrasting examples of this dif- 
ficult art, Joachim Remak’s Sarajevo 
and James Cameron's /9/4 could 
scarcely be more instructive. Both 
deal with the outbreak of the First 
World War, both appeal to roughly 
the same audience, but one is a 
modest success and the other a pre- 
tentious failure. 


| Py us start with the flop. Mr. 
Cameron's book, as he frankly 
tells us in his foreword, is not a “war 
book” or a “work of scholarship” or 
even a “personal reminiscence.” It is 
an “impressionist picture.” As I un- 


derstand it, it is an effort to represent 
in a series of sketches what the year 
1914 meant to the average man—or at 
least to the average Englishman. 

Thus Mr. Cameron offers us a be- 
wildering medley of portraits, scenes, 
and snatches of narrative. We are 
shuttled back and forth from battle- 
field to music hall, and from Parlia- 
ment to the English countryside. A 
number of these sketches are quite 
convincing—the account of the Battle 
of the Marne, the description of 
trench warfare, the pages devoted to 
the horrifying German naval raid on 
the peaceful seaside resort of Scar- 
borough; and one could cite other 
examples of tight writing and clear 
description. But these are passages in 
which the author lets himself go and 
indulges the luxury of consecutive 
narrative or straight-line analysis. 
Most of the time, Mr. Cameron re- 
jects such conventional practices; he 
remains stubbornly loyal to his meth- 
od of random impressions. Unfor- 
tunately, the only tangible impres- 
sion that he succeeds in conveyiig 
is one of chaos. 

This may well have been his in- 
tention. Compared with an ordinary 
year of history, 1914 was indeed 
chaotic. But it is impossible to 'e- 
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produce in literary form the actual 
confusion of historical events. Al- 
most by definition, chaos is incom- 
municable. Or, more precisely, it is 
partially communicable only as re- 
flected in the consciousness of a par- 
ticipant, provided, one might add, 
that he is an artist. Sir Winston 
Churchill is both; Mr. Cameron is 
neither. 

1914 reflects no clear point of 
view. Among other disclaimers in 
his {oreword the author rules out 
“any especial analysis or philoso- 
phy.’ In so doing he gives away his 
case at the start, forfeiting his title 
to being a historian and with it his 
justification for writing his book at 
all. For if one cannot be an eyewit- 


ness or participant then one must | 


be a historian, that is, an evaluating 


mind—organizing, weighing, judg- , 
ing, concluding. Between these two | 


positions there is no middle ground. 


[’ CONTRAST, Dr. Remak’s book has | 
a distinct point of view. Sarajevo 


is at least as readable as /9/4, and 


far more informative. Its style is | 
straightforward and _ swift-moving. 
“The story of a political murder,” | 


as its subtitle informs us, it seeks to 
explain the event that precipitated 
the First World War, the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 


nand, heir to the Austro-Hungarian 


throne. 


Dr. Remak- is a good scholar and | 


his learning is substantial. He knows 
how to marshal his evidence and 
to build up his case with telling 
effect. But he is not quite frank 
with us; he does not tell us that in 


pinning the responsibility for the | 
crime squarely on the chief of the | 


Serbian intelligence service—and, by 
association and prior knowledge, on 


the Serbian prime minister himself 


-he is rendering a verdict from 
which a large number of competent 
historians would dissent. 

Dr. Remak manifests the same 
nostalgia for the pre-1914 world that 
i$ sO apparent in Mr. Cameron’s 


book. This may be no more than a | 
sign of the times, but in these two | 
authors the note of mourning for | 
vanished splendors has a certain in- | 


appropriateness. It would more befit 
participants, older men, than young- 
er historians who never knew the 
society whose demise seems to touch 
them so profoundly. 


September 17. 1959 
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you know him 


BUT AFTER YOU’VE READ William Costello’s new, absorb- 
ing book-length study for The New Republic of Richard 
Nixon, you'll agree that thinking and knowing are not the 
same. In what he calls “an unauthorized biography,” Mr. 
Costello carefully and precisely fits together the facts that 
explain why Mr. Nixon is this year’s most controversial 
Presidential candidate. DON’T MISS THIS IMPORTANT 
SERIES in The new* New Republic by an esteemed reporter 
who is now White House correspondent for the Mutual net- 
work. You will enjoy also the Washington diary of “TRB,” 
Gerald W. Johnson’s sharp jabs at humbug, and thoughtful 
comments each week on public affairs, books and the arts. 
Learn why a famous political scientist said recently that “The 
New Republic is enjoying a veritable renaissance.” 


Trial Offer: 16 Weekly Issues of $9 
The New Republic for only. ....... 





THE NEW (Regular newsstand price, $4) 


REPUBLIC * Postscript for Connoisseurs 


THE NEW DESIGN of The New Republic is 
illustrated on the cover reproduction at left. 
A talented book designer and typographer 
has re-styled NR with a handsome type face, 
new formats, whiter printing paper. A fresh 
appearance now matches The New Repub- 
lic’s fresh editorial quality. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 
1244 19th St. NW Washington 6, D. C. 


Send me the next 16 issues of The New Republic, to include the 


complete “unauthorized” biography of Richard Nixon by William 
Costello. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE ____STATE 
C) Payment enclosed (J Bill me later 


EXTRA: by enclosing payment with this order, you will receive 
two additional issues of The New Republic. 























— An Invitation to Those Who 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


he Seven Arts Book Society 
( offers you the opportunity to 
Ss enrich your home with the 
finest books on the arts. The 
books described and pictured 
here are a sampling of recent Seven Arts 
selections, but their authoritative texts, 
fidelity of reproduction, and beautiful book- 
making are typical of all the books the Society 
offers its members at substantial savings. 
Why not begin your trial membership in 
the Seven Arts Book Society now, and dis- 
cover for yourself the great advantages of 
belonging to this unique organization which 
offers you today’s most beautiful books at 
lowest possible cost? You may start your 
membership with any one* of the outstand- 
ing books shown here and choose any other 
to be sent you free as an introductory gift. 
Your savings on this introductory offer 
alone can amount to as much as $24.55. 





* 
You may choose two books marked 


“count as one” 


PAUL KLEE. By Will Grohmann. A 


magnificent work encompassing the life, 


work, and teaching of the painter 
whose influence on modern art was 
rivaled only by Picasso. 470 ae 
(40 in full color), 441 pp., 11% 812” 
Retail $17.50. Member’ s price $13. 50. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ 
TECHNIQUES. By Kurt Herberts. A book 
for both the artist and the interested 
layman, explaining and illustrating 
thirty-eight art techniques. Provides a 
fuller understanding of individual works 
as well as schools of art. 169 illustrations 
(80 in color), 352 pp., 8” x 8” 

Retail $15.00. Member’ s ft $10.95. 


MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Beaumont 
and Nancy Newhall’s collection of out- 
standing works of photography—from 
early masters like Hill to Steichen and 
Cartier-Bresson. More than 150 Photo- 
graphs, with individual biographies and 
index, 192 pp., 934” x 11% 

Retail $12.50. Member’ s price $8.50 


THE LOUVRE and FRENCH IMPRESSION- 
ISTS IN THE LOUVRE. By Germain 
Bazin. A glowing presentation of the 
treasures of the Louvre and the peerless 
collection of French Impressionists 
housed in the Jeu de Paume. Each 324 
page, 6” x 844” volume contains 101 color 
plates and 240 monochrome illustrations. 
Combined retail price $15.00. 

Member's price (for both books) $10.95 


THE HOKUSAI SKETCHBOOKS: Selections 
from the Manga. By James A. Michener 
One of the richest tapestries of life 
ever recorded—by the man often called 
“the da Vinci of the Orient.”” Bound in 
raw silk, boxed, 187 full page color 
illustrations plus hundreds of text 
illustrations, 286 pp., 642” x 10%” 
Retail $10.00. Member's price $7.95. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm Boeck 
and Jaime Sabartés. Picasso himself col- 
laborated in the production and 
contributed the cover designs of this 
monumental study of this century's most 
important artist and the body of his 
work. 524 pp., + reproductions (44 in 
full color), 842” 

Retail $17.50. tomber’ s price $12.50. 


BRUEGHEL. A lavish and thorough 
monograph edited by Gustav Gliick on 
“an artist whose style and form must be 
counted among the greatest treasures of 
mankind.” Taken from the Schroll 
edition. 143 PP. 83 magnificent color 
plates, 1142” 14 

Retail $20.00. * Member’ s price $12.95. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By John Peters. A collection of vivid 
reproductions of the finest structures 
conceived by more than 60 of the world's 
best known architects: Wright, Sullivan 
Le Corbusier, Van der Rohe, and many 
others. 232 photographs, 230 pp., 

942” x 1254”, 18 illustrations in text, 
bibliography and index. 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 


as your free gift—or as your first selection. 
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Want the 


ART SINCE 1945. This first complete 
urvey of the major developments in 
nternational art since World War II 
yntains a wealth of brilliant illustrations 
nd accompanying texts by such author- 
ties as Will Grohmann, Sam Hunter, and 
lerbert Read. 180 reproductions (60 in 
tolor), 400 pp., 94%” x 11%”. 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


IRDEAS AND IMAGES. By René Hughe. 


‘An exhaustive history of art in which the 
Louvre’s former Curator-in-chief of 
— sees the artist as engaged in a 
jalogue with the visible world — in 
varying degree listening to it or, as in 
much contemporary art, attempting to 
drown its voice. “Belongs with the major 
works of Malraux.”—Emile Henriot. 

400 gravure illustrations (16 in color), 
448 pp., 742” x 94%”. 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


HE NATURAL HOUSE. By Frank Lloyd 
Vright. A magnificent book on small 
houses in which living becomes a pur- 
poseful adventure in natural freedom and 
dignity. 224 pp., 842” x 1042”, 116 plans, 
photographs, and drawings, and 

THE LIVING CITY. Frank Lloyd Wright's 
1958 work on the nature of the coming 
city, in which he traces social and 
economic disorders to over-centralization, 
and Presents his own detailed scheme 

for achieving a natural environment in 
Broadacre City by imaginative use of 
material resources. 222 pp., 8” x 10”, 

57 illustrations plus a full-color foldout 
of Broadacre City. 

Combined retail price $15.00. 

Member's price (for both books) $11.00 


SPACE, TIME, AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Sigfried Giedion’s contemporary classic. 
The most important collection of 
-titical and historical studies of the 
antecedents of contemporary architecture 
which has yet appeared.’’—Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock. 459 niustrations, 780 pp., 
hy” \ 10”. 

Retail $12.50. SM mber’s price $9.50. 
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Birth Control of Nations 


The majority of the nations in the 
world today, including the United 
States, owe their existence to rev- 
olutions against “colonial” rule. (In 
our case, of course, it was the 
colons who rebelled, not the na- 
tives.) Nevertheless, though nation- 
alism remains a dominant emotion, 
it is no longer enough for a few 
vocal and violent self-appointed 
leaders to announce the birth of a 
new nation and present themselves 
as its legitimate representatives. The 
world is too supercharged, we are 
all too deeply involved in one an- 
other’s fate, for history now to be 
made with such romantic ease. 

It is in the light of this state of 
affairs that President de Gaulle’s 
new proposals on Algeria can be 
said to be genuinely revolutionary. 
Not only do they insist that a move- 
ment of “national liberation” consult 
—via a free and uncoerced vote— 
the people themselves on whether 
they want to be liberated, and if so 
on what terms; but in welcoming 
outside observers to watch this proc- 
ess, de Gaulle has recognized that 
the Algerian dilemma does not con- 
cern France alone. 

If the Algerian people so desire, 
they can now have their independ- 
ent state by 1963. The general has 
made it quite clear that the French 
population will retain its own en- 
clave and that the French govern- 
ment will keep control of the oil- 
rich Sahara as well as the pipelines 
and ports needed for its exploitation. 
Both of these conditions are only 
what any French government, no 
matter how anti-colonialist in tem- 
per, would have to insist on—at least 
at the outset. 

Indeed, de Gaulle’s proposition is 
far more liberal than any profess- 
edly liberal French régime has ever 
dared put forth. 

True, if elections are to be used 
as a substitute for revolution and as 
a means of checking the credentials 
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of revolutionists, many would-be na- 
tional states will remain unborn. 
Then, we submit, the United Na- 
tions will be the gainer—unless we 
want it to become a free-for-all of 
disunited nationalisms. 


The Missing Goals 


Premier Khrushchev’s frequent ref- 
erences to the goals being set by 
Soviet society stirred a faint recol- 
lection that President Eisenhower 
once suggested that our nation ought 
to set some goals of its own. After 
digging around in an old file box, we 
came across a dusty copy of the 
President's State of the Union Mes- 
sage last January, and there it was. 
In it, the President promised to set 
up a committee on national goals, 
made up of able individuals “outside 
government,” which would be con- 
cerned, “among other things, with 
the acceleration of our economy's 
growth and the living standards of 
our people, their health and educa- 
tion, their better assurance of life 
and liberty and their greater oppor- 
tunities. It would also be concerned 
with methods to meet such goals ... 
They must be goals that stand high, 
and so inspire every citizen to climb 
always toward mounting levels of 





moral, intellectual, and material 
strength ...” 
Whatever happened to this hold 
idea? We reviewed our newspaper- 
clippings files and found that it did 
not drop completely from sight. At 
his news conference on February 18, 
the President was asked if his break- 
fast meeting with Chancellor | aw- 
rence Kimpton of the University of 
Chicago had to do with appointing 
Kimpton chairman of such a goals 
committee. The President replied: 
“We didn’t discuss appointments. 
We discussed the ideas and found a 
great deal of common ground in 
which we were interested ...” 
More than two months later, at 
the news conference on April 29, 
a reporter asked what was causing 
the delay in setting up the commit- 
tee. The President responded, “Well, 
it’s to get the exactly, the right, 
proper people and the people that 
can give the time and the people of 
the quality and standing that can do 
it and that’s what the question is.” 
Three and a half months after 
that, on August 12, a reporter in- 
quired bluntly, “What is the status 
of your national goals commission?” 
The President, looking a bit an- 
noyed, responded: “I think we have 
not yet still finished the complete 


JUDGMENT 


“It would be difficult to find clothes comparable to hers in the waiting 


room of a New York employment agency for domestic help. . . . 


—Dorothy Kilgallen in the New York Journal-American. 


The poor Khrushcheva did not measure up— 

Her gowns were grisly and her hair a mess; 

What matter if a woman loves her home, 

Her man and children, if she cannot dress? 

The poor Khrushcheva learned to speak our tongue, 
She smiled as mothers do, and listened well; 

Her features said her life was hard and long, 

Her body spoke more than her words could tell. 

Pity not her but ladies of the press 

Who rate a people by the way they dress. 


—SEC 
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In one enormous volume encompassing mankind’s 


E . ogg BRILLIANT, BEAUTIFUL, LUXURIOUS, this monumental encyclopedia of the 
entire heritage of art from cave painting to 


world’s art—from every continent and every age—brings into your 





. : ‘ " : ‘ . ° very hands the splendors of the great museums, galleries, cathedrals 
per- [Picasso, from Egypt to pre-Columbian America. palaces, and private collections, ee 
t did It is your personal museum of mankind’s 4,000-year art heritage in 


all its wonder and complexity and richness, and in all its forms and 


18 varieties and _ traditions -- Prehistoric, Mesopotamian, Egyptian, 
’ , Cretan, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Early Christian, Byzantine, Car- 
rcak- olingian, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, .Rococo, Neo- 


Classic, Romantic, 
Constructivist, 


Futurist, Surrealist, 
Indian, Chinese, 


Impressionist, Cubist, 
Expressionist, Islamic, incig 


ty of Japanese, African, Polynesian, Aztec, Mayan, Inc: 
iting 580 INCOMPARABLE gr baal 192 GIANT FULL- COLOR PLATES. ALMOST 
- 600 OVERSIZE PAGES (8%4” 1%"). Published with the. acclaim of 
Z0als critics and connoisseurs AR the world, this is an international 
lied: achievement in art reproduction and art scholarship, created as a 
joint effort by renowned museum experts, color engravers, and print- 
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tion, drawing, etching, tapestry, porcelain, mosaics, frescoes, enamels, 
stained glass, and even furniture. 

PUBLISHED AT $17.50—YOURS FREE! Book lovers and collectors through- 
out America are paying $17.50 for the privilege of acquiring a copy 
of this great book. But while this Limited Offer lasts, you are invited 
to get your own copy free of charge with a Trial Membership in the 
Marboro Book Club. 
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arrangements for its financing | 
have absolutely refused to go to the 
Federal government. I am not going 
to be a pressure group of one asking 
the Federal government for money, 
And the financing is going ahead. 
And when that is complete—so that 
the work doesn’t have to stop richt 
in the middle—it will get going.” 

The way things are going, it looks 
as if our first long-term goal \ ill 
have to be the achievement of a :a- 
tional goals committee. 


Fishing for Trouble 


It has now been revealed that on 
July 8, the United States signed an 
“executive agreement” with Liberia 
whereby we have agreed to come to 
that country’s assistance “in the 
event of aggression or threat of 
aggression.” This is the first time we 
have entered into such a pact with 
an African nation. Why the agree- 
ment was kept a secret for two 
months is unclear. Why we ever 
entered into such an agreement in 
the first place is even more unclear. 
So far as anyone knows, Liberia 
is at this time not in the least 
threatened by aggression. Moreover, 
there is some question whether we 
would really want to come automat- 
ically to its assistance, even if it 
were. African politics is still very 
much in a formless stage; almost 
anything can happen in the coming 
years, and it would therefore seem 
desirable for us to keep as large a 
freedom of action as possible. Are 
we certain that in any conflict be- 
tween Liberia and, say, Nigeria or 
Ghana or some still unimagined Af 
rican federation, we want to play the 
role of Liberia’s defender and savior? 
The only visible consequence of 
this bit of diplomatic enterprise is 
that a precedent has been set for 
great-power meddling in the affairs 
of the new African nations. Let Rus- 
sia sign a similar “executive agree- 
ment” tomorrow with one of these 
nations, and Washington will re- 
sound with plaints about “Soviet in- 
filtration.” Yet it is we who will have 
established the pattern. 


page a one gets the impression 
that there is, somewhere in the 
vast bureaucracy of the State De- 
partment, a special bureau whose 
job it is to produce the maximum 
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H™ IS an amazingly generous demon- 
stration offer. It is made solely to 
to you how much you will enjoy 
WIDE VARIETY of important new 
books of history and world affairs you 
n get at cash savings through the 
Wistory Book Club. Members last year 
saved an average of $3.16 on each book 
— including the value of Bonus 
The distinguished selections pictured 
here—all handsomely bound, and many 
of them illustrated—sell for as much as 
$10.00 each at publisher’s list prices. 
But we invite you to choose ANY 
E of these valuable books for 
only $3.95, if you join the History Book 
an now on this Trial Membership 
er 
History Book Club selections — are 
chosen by an eminent Board of 
rians made up of Dumas Malone, Walter 
Millis and Louis B. Wright. Each book 
is described to you—in advance—in a 







Members save money on the books they want 
... receive valuable Bonus Books, too... 
and enjoy other worthwhile advantages 


‘AS AN INTRODUCTION TO MEMBERSHIP IN... 


Peaays Books: 
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FOR ONLY S 
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careful and objec- 
tive review. If you 
do not want a book,” 
you mefely return a printed form 
(always provided) and it will not be 
sent. You may accept as few as four 
selections or alternates a year, and 
resign at any time after accepting four 
such books. 

With every fourth purchase after your 
initial selection, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your own choice. And, 
in addition to current selections, a great 
many other important new books are 
always available to you, at special 
Members’ low prices and with full 
Bonus Credit. 

Begin your membership by taking 
ANY THREE books from this page 
(total value up to $27.70) for only $3.95. 
Check the books you want on the coupon 
and mail it at once—without money—to 
the History Book Club, Dept. RR-32, 
40 Guernsey Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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(THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB: 


Dept. RR-32, 40 Guernsey Street 


‘saan Conn. 


san me at once the THREE books I have checked below, 
‘0 as my enrollment gift and one as my first selection, 


and bill me only $3.95 (plus a few cents for postage and 


| packing). 


Forthcoming selections will be described to me in 
| advance, and I may decline any book simply by returning 
l= printed form. You will send me a valuable FREE 
BONUS BOOK each time I purchase four additional 
selections or alternates. My only obligation is to accept 
four selections or alternates in the first year I am a mem- 
ber, and I may resign at any time after accepting four 


such books. 


pay yee If not completely satisfied, I may return 
y first shipment within 7 days, and membership will 


or cancelled. 
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| 7 LOST VICTORIES b +4 Field Mer. 
wih of Hi liter’ mil pa 

m itler’s ii genius”’ 

exploded by of his ps bril- 

liant tecticlans. This remarkable 


russi 
1; and tells the full story of 
disastrous Russian campaigns. 
List price $7.50. 


ep ~~ WHO RULED by R. R. 
‘m)p~—- A brilliant study of 
the climax of the 










French Revo- 


| lution. Here is the cold, self- 


righteous Robespierre...the virile, 
expansive Danton -and Saint- 
Just, the youthful ‘ ‘Angel of 
Death”. . 1 in the struggles 
of the Terror. An intense, 
matic book which is also a scholarly 
history of the highest rank. List 
price $5.00. 


THE Sao TO INTERVENE by 
George F. Kennan. A striking 
Ect "Hussis in 1917 as her 


Western diplomats, the 
spies and vocateurs — 
few —— = who tried 
in mealies 

the new Soviet. 


0 RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR 
George F. Kennan. This 
four major prizes — 
offers Trotsky, Wi portraits of 
Lenin, Tro’ Ay Wilson 





jw ror ine $700. 


eres OF THE GERMAN GEN- 
STAFF by Walter Goerlitz. 
| From Ve ‘on Clausewitz to 


O BATTLES AND L' 
CIVIL WAR by Ned Bradford. 
A famous “ ‘itness 


aH 


watched surrender. 
nificent Ap > fl drawings 
maps of campaigns; a collec- 

tor’s item! List price $8. 95. 
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the Athens. 
jan men and events that gave Greece 


d. And versial study shows how 


THE GREEK HISTORIANS edited 
by M. I. Finley. Here are 
stirring bottles of the ae ond 
Peloponnes 
ness record ‘a the t Great yoy in 

-and the history of the 


her glory as related by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon and Poly- 
bius. An excellent modern trans- 
lation. List price $6.00 


THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC 

REVOLUTION by R. R. Palmer. 
A fascinating study of 
women and events that made the 
American and French Revolutions 
—and how the excesses of the ele- 


dra- gant eighteenth ontery planted 


and nurtured the 
racy in England, Italy, Poland, 
and most other nations of the 
Western world. List price $7.50. 


memetes OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR by Winston 8S. 
Churchill. Just published. In a 
massive new one-volume edition, 
here is ae Churchill's opis 
account of the conduct of World 
War II. This overwhelming narra- 
tive — one of the most unusual 
ever written—is now ma 

even clearer and mo 
careful editing 
its length to somewhat over a 
thousand pages. List price $8.78. 


C74; A rte oi OF MILITARISM by 
ed Vagts. A penetra 


look u "the all- powerful military 
castes that existed in Germany, 
France, Britain and even in Amer- 
ica until the first World War—and 


and why the aims of the military were 
ll often in sha 


conflict with the 
litical, scientific and economic 
lorces at work in society. List 
price $7.50. 


‘ah, cone AND MEN: we Origins 
Western Culture Henry 
pak Parkes. A ‘attight’ tex for 

readers who would take a bold, 

look at modern ‘culture 
igion by compa them 
ast civilizations. You go 
the primitive societies of 
hunters, agrarians, w ites... 
survey the development of Juda- 
ism, Hellenism, Christianity. 
strated. List price $7.50. 
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STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE 
by Bernard Brodie. What new 
concepts of military stra yd 
necessary for ~~ in Se 
missile age? is y, contra- 

outdated 
ideas live with us in subtle and 
dangerous ways...and analyzes 
the requirements for a strong 
joeee in 1960's. List price 
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number of treaties, executive agree- 
ments, informal commitments, and 
the like. It is conceivable that the 
officials of this bureau are under the 
impression that they are creating 
“bulwarks against Communism’— 
‘and that a papier-maché bulwark is | 
| better than none. 


| Laos is very much a case in point. 





/Almost a year ago this magazine | 


published an article called “Laos: A 
Bulwark Built on Sand.” We should | 
‘have said “quicksand.” 

It is extremely difficult, from this 





| 





distance, to get any clear idea of 
|what is going on in that area (one, 


can hardly call it a nation). Indeed, 
‘according to all on-the-spot reports 
|—and by far the best of these have 
‘been appearing in the Wall Street 
| Journal—the rulers and military lead- 
‘ers in Vientiane are no better in- 
‘formed than the rest of us. They ap- 


pear not to know where their own | 


|troops are, to say nothing of the 
|enemies’; whether the casualties are 


'to be counted in dozens or hun-| 


| dreds, to what extent the Vietminh 
is involved, and what the whole 
‘business adds up to. The United 
Nations fact-finding mission on Laos 
is going to have a tough time. 


there are 


some 


NS ERTHELESS 

| broad features of the situation | 
which are both obvious and dis- | 
'quieting. The Geneva Agreement of | 


1954, which guaranteed a neutral 
status for the Kingdom of Laos and 
was meant to establish some kind 
| of equilibrium—however uneasy— 
‘between the insurgent Communist 
‘forces and the present régime, was 
‘not a happy arrangement; but it 
was the best the western powers 
‘could get under the circumstances. 
It was clearly to our advantage to 
make this agreement work. We 


didn’t want to see the land occupied | 
by the Communists, nor was there | 


anything to be gained by spurring 
the Laotian leaders to utter ring- 
| ing 
|an assignment for which they had | 
‘no great enthusiasm. 

| But that’s just what we did. We 
encouraged the Laotian government 
| to end the uncomfortable experiment 
| of coexistence with the Communists, 
|to disarm the Communist battalions, 
to dissolve the National Assembly 
| (in which the Communists were 
| heavily represented). Such coups 
| October 1, 1959 7 





anti-Communist manifestoes— | 

















Announcing 


THE SCIENCE 
STUDY SERIES 


During the past three years The 
Physical Science Study Committee; 
a group formed at M.LT., has been 
working on a program of funda- 
mental importance: to reshape the 
teaching of physics in secondary 
schools in the United States. 

One vital part of this work has 
been the commissioning of distin- 
guished scientists to write books 
which will explain the essence and 
satisfactions of their work tosearch- 
ing minds of all ages. The first five 
Science Study Series books, in soft 
covers and designed for wide dis- 
tribution and sale at popular prices, 
are now being published by 
Doubleday Anchor Books. 





THE NEUTRON STORY 
Donald J. Hughes, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. An absorbing survey of the 
nature and the uses of the neutron in 
the atomic age. 39 drawings, index, 95¢ 


MAGNETS: 

The Education of a Physicist 
Francis Bitter, M.1.T. A lively: auto- 
biography of a scientist's delight in prob- 
ing one of the richest fields in all physics. 
27 drawings, index, 95¢ 


SOAP BUBBLES AND THE 
FORCES WHICH MOULD THEM 
Sir Charles Vernon Boys. A classic of 
science literature, providing delightful 
reading, instructive experiments, and 

hours of pleasure. 69 drawings, 95¢ 


ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN 
Donald R. Griffin, Harvard University. 
How bats, porpoises, beetles, electrical 
engineers, and blind men use echoes to 
navigate. 15 drawings, 95¢ 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 
Patrick M. Hurley, M.1.T. Provocative 
new theories on the origin and nature 
of the earth, with emphasis on recent 
findings on the earth’s interior radio- 
activity. 35 illustrations, index, 95¢ 
Future volumes are now being prepared 
by such eminent scientists and authors 
as I. Bernard Cohen, Rene Dubos, Free- 
man J. Dyson, Laura Fermi, Donald G. 
Fink, William A. Fowler, Alan Holden, 
Bernard Jaffe, Alexander Kolin, Philip 
Morrison, Robert M. Page, Bruno Rossi, 
Victor F. Weisskop{, Jerome B. Wiesner, 
and Robert R. Wilson. For further in- 
formation, please write to: 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
$75 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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should not be attempted unless there 
is a good chance of success. The 
local leaders themselves warned us, 
and it was never worth the risk of 
involving us in a war at the wrong 
place and the wrong time. 

Now we are involved. Our own 
Chiefs of Staff are split on the feasi- 
bility of military intervention, 
should that be needed, with the Air 
Force and the Army wanting no part 
of it. And the State Department 
must tremble at the thought of how 
Asian opinion would react to the 
spectacle of American Marines be- 
ing parachuted into Laos. 

The experience of our foreign-aid 
program there—largely a grandiose 
exercise in waste and corruption— 
should have warned us. But the op- 
posite happened: no better way 
could be found to silence Con- 
gressional criticism than by pro- 
ducing a political-military victory 
over Communism. 

Once more we have had to rely on 
the U.N. to get us out of the mess. 


These Things Were Said 


§ Your editorial of August 29, states, 
“Admiral Halsey has gone to join 
J. P. [John Paul] Jones.” I prefer to 
think he is with John Barry, our first 
commissioned officer in our Navy. 
J. P. Jones resigned (Is that the 
word?) from our Navy and later 
joined that of Russia.—Letter to the 
National Review. 

G1 saw one woman sweeping the 
streets [in Moscow] that would have 
made a ballet dancer. The muscles 
she had to do the work she was 
doing, I said to myself I would 
rather have her life than that of the 
general run of women who consult 
psychiatrists—Carl Sandburg on 
“Meet the Press.” 

In his easy manner, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon played host the other 
night to the reportorial survivors of 
his and Pat’s trip to Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, War- 
saw and Keflavik ... “In this great 
contest between East and West the 
side will win which has the better 
kidneys,” he said in a little curtain 
speech after the U.S. Information 
Agency films of the trip had been 
shown at Eric Johnston’s motion pic- 
ture headquarters. He was kidding, 
of course—Bob Considine in the 
Journal-American. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“<> 
To the Editors: “What Can We Do 
About ‘].D.’?” by Virginia P. Held (The 
Reporter, August 20) has left me al- 
most speechless. In the current confu- 
sion regarding practically all matters of 
xersonal or national concern, such a 
hncid appraisal.of a very serious prob- 
lem deserves unstinting praise. 
Juvenile delinquency, by the very 
nature of its universality, cannot possi- 
bly be the consequence of individual 
deprivation or a rund It is as much 
a part of our present social fabric as 
credit-card-club membership or drive- 
in-movie attendance. Its roots, there- 
fore, must be sought for in the wider 
area of our general mores and stand- 
ards. Are the delinquents of today 
really “rebels”? Or is it that they accept 
our present social standards at face 
value—and apply them to the point of 
reductio ad absurdum? The views of 
Dr. Schmideberg and Judge Farrell, as 
quoted by Mrs. Held, would suggest 
that. outlandish as it may seem, the 
latter view is the more reasonable. 
ALEX NICHOLSON 
New York 





To the Editors: You are to be highly 
congratulated for Mrs. Held’s thought- 
ful presentation of the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency and the various 
methods being utilized to combat it . . . 

The New York City Youth Board has 
for a long time been aware of the major 
part played in delinquency causation 
by the weaknesses of family life toda 
and by some families’ apparent inabil- 
ity to instill in their offspring the kind 
of basic values and understanding of 
right and wrong which you underline 
in your article. The need to bring home 
to the family and to society their re- 
sponsibilities concerning their children 
is, indeed, a tremendous undertaking. 
Perhaps this accounts for the multi- 
plicity as well as complexity of ap- 
proaches and methods, which you touch 
upon in your article. 

Such variety of action, however, has 
too often resulted in duplication, over- 
lapping, and fragmentation of services. 
As you may be aware, the Youth Board 
took the lead a number of years ago 
in seeking to develop a co-ordinated 
approach by all city agencies, both 
public and voluntary. This has been 
extended even further by the board in 
its work with multiproblem families—by 
bringing together all agencies who have 

rovided services to one or more mem- 
rs of a particular family over the 
years, and in programs within neigh- 
borhoods, by involving citizens them- 
selves, both young and old... . 
Ratew W. WHELAN 
Commissioner, Youth Services 
City of New York 


To the Editors: For once The Reporter 
has failed me. Here is the article on 
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].D., seven pages of it, and only thirty 
ee Neg ne not lines-on TV and its 
incitement to J.D. 
I have a string of grandchildren, and 
I have sat quietly by and studied them 
while they watch TV. They are good 
youngsters in a cultured home—but 
four shooting shows in succession do 
not give them the slightest horror at 
the taking of human life. I’m sick and 
tired of this business of giving the pub- 
lic “what it wants,” and presenting 
violence and brutality as what it wants. 
I don’t believe it. 
ETHELYN MILLer HarTwIcH 
Seattle 


FROM TWO TV WRITERS 

To the Editors: I should like, if I may, 
to add a few footnotes to Marya 
Mannes’s brilliantly accurate article 
“The Captive Writer” (The Reporter, 
August 20). 

A different reason TV writers drift 
toward plays and films when they can 
is that most of us tend anyhow to re- 

ard this as a rise in life, and for other 

See money reasons. A play, for one, 
does not burn out its life in one night. 
Also, the others are older and more 
established forms, with a history of 
respected achievement—yes, even Hol- 
lywood. 

To take up another point, the net- 
works have tended, historically, to be 
far more concerned about quality than 
sponsors, agencies, and packagers, per- 
haps because they can afford to experi- 
ment with a few less leaders in a nicely 
profitable portfolio. Little can be ex- 
pected from the grind-basis packagers 
who have been taking over more and 
more, and it’s a pity that anxiety to 
avoid monopoly charges is causing the 
networks to pull back even further. 

More and more sponsors, agencies, 
and packagers are playing it safe with 
adaptations of old warhorses from other 
media, and thus affording fewer outlets 
for originals, which alone give the 
writer the full satisfaction of creation. 

Daviw Davipson 
New York 


To the Editors: Most television writers 
of any stature who are leaving televi- 
sion or who have already left do so for 
a very simple reason: money. Any of 
their protestations to the contrary are 
nonsense. . . . 

ALVIN Boretz 

Far Rockaway, New York 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 

To the Editors: Having just returned 
from a tantalizingly brief week in Ver- 
mont, during which I explored several 
seductively secqndary roads between 
Thetford Center in the southeast and 
South Hero in the northwest, I was 
mighty lucky to read John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s plain warning on “The 
Pleasures oat Uses of Bankruptcy” in 





Vermont (The Reporter, August 20). 
Otherwise I might now—and probably 
all winter—be recklessly scheming on a 
little hotel, a little furniture factory, or 
just a little old ery b> some Green 
Mountain bypass. A born Yankee, | 
have been fortunately reminded that 
it’s always wisest to profit by the bank- 
ruptcy of others. 

LEONARD Wane: 

Washington, D.C. 


POOR PABLO! 

To the Editors: Hilton Kramer's gleeful 
announcement that Picasso has b:en 
on the skids ever since he got into ‘he 
big money (The Reporter, August 20) 
reminds us once again that extreme 
poverty and an early death are absol:ite 
necessities for lasting fame in the 
critic’s eyes. 

Sir Herbert Read has described 
cubism as the only new classical stvle 
in painting since the Renaissance. In 
other words, Picasso practically invent- 
ed modern art all by himself. Yes, \ es, 
says Mr. Kramer with an impaticnt 
sneer, but, tell us now, what has he 
done recently? 

Cuarves RANKIN 
Cleveland 


QUACKS AND GOLDEN EGGS 
To the Editors: Ralph Lee Smith’s ar- 
ticle “The Promoters’ Pharmacopoeia” 
(The Reporter, August 20) contains a 
great deal of significant information. We 
are glad to see that writers and pub- 
lishers are taking an increasing interest 
in problems of consumer protection and 
that there is an apparent increase in the 
amount of reporting “in depth” that is 
being done. 
Georce P. Larrick 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
Food and Drug Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editors: Mr. Smith is as outraged 
and alarmed as Dr. Benjamin Rush was, 
back in 1798, when he learned that 
Medical Quacks were selling tar barrels 
to the duped populace, as a cure for 
yellow fever. Dr. Rush and his fellow 
physicians knew very well that the only 
cure for yellow fever was to draw a pint 
of the patient’s blood every few hours. 
Who knows whether the smoking tar 
barrels drove away the mosquitoes that 
carried the disease? 

Who is the worse quack—the drug 
company that sells you a cold tablet for 
a quarter, knowing it won’t cure the 
common cold, or the doctor who brings 
his little black bag to the house, writes 
out a prescription, talks about “steam- 
ing” and “bed rest,” and sends you a bill 
for $10 for treating the common cold 
which he knows he can’t cure? 

The truth is that the quack cures of 
which Mr. Smith complains appeal to a 
public that has n far more expen- 
sively duped by the promise of respect- 
able cures. The quacks are cheaper; 
therefore they flourish. 

HELENE HANrF 
New York 
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THE ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


by William Strunk, Jr. 
and E. B. White 


“. «+ Splendid . . . for all who are interested 
in reading and writing . . . Buy it, study it, 
enjoy it. It's as timeless as a book can be 
in our age of volubility.” —N. Y. Times 
“Distinguished by brevity, clarity, and 
prickly good sense .. ." — The New Yorker 
“. «. @ Sure cure for doubt... As for my 
copy, a team of wild moociers couldn't 
drag it away from me.” 

— WN. Y. World Telegram & Sun 


For its boldness, its brevity, its wit— 
Get the little book! 
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WHO- WHAT- 


rn. KHRUSHCHEV’s new enthusiasm 

for “competitive coexistence” is, 
as Max Ascoli points out in his edi- 
torial, a thing of many meanings, 
most of them still unrevealed. “Com- 
petition” is an odd banner for a 
Marxist to wave, and one inevitably 
has an instinct to duck when it veers 
in one’s direction. As for “coexistence”— 
well, Mr. K. too often gives the impres- 
sion that it signifies a state of affairs 
in which the United States has with- 
drawn into splendid isolation, leaving 
the rest of the world as Lebensraum for 
Communism. 

Indeed, if Mr. K. is serious about 
coexistence, the real test will come 
not in his transactions with America or 
NATO but in his dealings with his own 
people in Russia, and with the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. Nothing is so likely 
to lead to a genuine relaxation of inter- 
national tension as a more liberal ac- 
commodation between the Communist 
régimes and their citizens. What the 
world needs now, even more than a 
balance in missiles between East and 
West, is a balance in public opinion. 
The new technology of war is so pa- 
tently hideous, the older notions of 
power politics are so patently anachro- 
nistic, that once public opinion is al- 
lowed to exist and exert its influence 
on all governments, the prospect of a 
large-scale conflict will become ever 
more remote. There have been heart- 
ening developments in this direction 
within the Soviet world. But they have 
been hesitant, incomplete, and subject 
to sharp reversal. 

The two articles that follow attempt 
to give an estimate of the present state 
of the “thaw” in two key countries: 
Hungary, the victim of the most vicious 
post-Stalinist terror, and Russia itself. 
Gordon Shepherd is Central European 
correspondent for the Daily Telegraph 
of London. George Bailey, who has 
been writing on German affairs for our 
recent issues, has just returned from a 
visit to Russia—a visit made the more 
productive by the fact that he speaks 
Russian fluently. 


r is BY Now well known that the 
different sides of the Pentagon have 
become highly conscious of the uses of 
public relations. What is not so clear 
is whether they have become conscious 
of the distinction between use and 
abuse—between a legitimate and desir- 
able program of information and a 
questionable program of half-informa- 
tion whose purpose is usually limited 
to securing a larger slice of the mili- 
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WHy- 


tary budget. Walter Schneir’s article 
describes some recent activity in the 
field of chemical and germ warfare ‘hat 
raises this problem in an urgent way, 
Mr. Schneir, the editor of a medical 
magazine, wrote the “Primer on Fall- 
out” for our July 9 issue. . . . Gladys 
Delmas, an American free-lance writer 
now living in South America, whiose 
report on “The Santiago Conferenc« 
Prize for Patience” appeared in 
issue of September 17, now gives u: : 
account of the very troubled tine 
through which Argentina is passing. 
For the first time in twenty years, 
ganized labor celebrated Labor Day by 
putting on a parade in New York C ity, 
which staff writer Marya Mannes 
watched go by up Fifth Avenue. !ler 
television series “I Speak for Myself” 
is currently to be seen by Washington 
viewers on alternate Sunday nights. 

In theory no one wants to owe more 
and more money all the time, and it is 
understandable enough that Congress 
is always seeking to place some kind of 
limit on our national debt. Yet this imn- 
position of a debt ceiling has costly 
results; these are discussed by Marshall 
A. Robinson, a Washington economist 
whose latest book is The National Debt 
Ceiling. 


liver La Farge has written many 
books, including Laughing Boy and 
Raw Material (Houghton Mifflin). He 
has defended and helped save the In 
dians; he now defends, but cannot hope 
to save, the steam locomotive. . . . 
James Morris has served on the staffs 
of the Times of London and the Man- 
chester Guardian. His most recent book 
is The Hashemite Kings (Pantheon). 
. . . Hilton Kramer is editor of the Arts 
magazine, and a frequent contributor. 
. . . Our regular music reviewer, Nat 
Hentoff, is co-editor of the Jazz Re- 
view. . . . Saul Bellow, author of Hen- 
derson the Rain King, and Seize the 
Day (Viking), is an editor of a new 
review, the Noble Savage, which is 
scheduled to make its appearance, 
sponsored by Meridian Books, next 
March. . . . Justin O’Brien’s From the 
NRF has just been issued in paperback 
by Meridian, and he has also just se- 
lected, edited, and introduced André 
Gide’s Pretexts. Mr. O’Brien is a mem- 
ber of Columbia’s Department of 
French. . . . William Barrett is the 
author of Irrational Man (Doubleday). 
Our cover drawing of the Branden- 
burg Gate in Berlin, still the center of 
East-West tensions, is by Frederic 
Marvin. 
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GENIUS...IN STEREO 


BRILLIANT NEW 
RECORDINGS : &, 


Dazzlir 
{t 


The almost incredible versatility 
of The Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy is pre- 
sented in 5 brand new record- 
ings. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 inC 
rance tti, V Bru Minor, Op. 68—-The Philadelphia 


y! os ny Or . ML 5385 MS 6067 (stereo) 


BRITTEN: Young Person's 
Guide, Op. 34 « PROKOFIEV: 
Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67, 
Cyril Ritchard, Narrator; The 
Philadelphia Orch., Eugene Or. 
mandy, Cond. MS 6027 (stereo) 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 1812 Overture, 
Op. 49 « BORODIN: Polovtsian 
Dances; In the Steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia *« MOUSSORGSKY: bch ee 
Night on Bald Mountain—The ML 5389 “M 
Philadelphia Orch., Eugene Or- 

many, Cond. CDA 

ML 5392 MS 6073 (stereo) emavints 


the DEBUSSY: Afternoon of a Faun; 
renhestra La Mer « RAVEL: Daphnis and 
‘ ' Chioe Suite No. 2—The Phila- 
delphia Orch., EugeneOrmandy, 
nf Cond. 
"ew ML 5397 MS 6077 (stereo) 
MOZART: Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik « BACH: Air from Suite 
6066 ‘st No. 3 « CORELLI: Concerto 
GrossoinG Minor(‘‘Christmas"’) Aspe rganist f 
¢ MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo in ML 5386 MS 6068 
E-flat Major from Octet for 
Strings—Strings of The Phila- 
delphia Orch.,Eugene Ormandy, 
Cond. 
ML 5402 MS 6081 (stereo 





; Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. : te oe 


“Fall Festival of Ca 


3 recorded performances offer 
further proof that Leonard 
Bernstein has made the N. ‘. 
Philharmonic into one of the 
world’s finest classical instru- 
ments. 


FRANCK: Symphony in D Minor 
—wN. Y. Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, Cond. 

ML 5391 MS 6072 (stereo) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Scheher- 
azade—N. Y. Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, Cond. 

ML 5387 MS 6069 (stereo) 


MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an 
Exhibition « RIMSKY-KORSA- 
KOV: Capriccio Espagnol—N. Y. 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Cond. 

ML 5401 MS 6080 (stereo) 


LISZT: Harmonies du soir « 
SCHUBERT: Moment Musical 
in C Major, Op. 94, No. 1; Im 
promptu in E-flat Major, Op. 90, 
No. 2; Impromptu in A-fiat 
Major, Op. 90, No. 4—Sviatosiav 
Richter, Piano. ML 5396 
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MAX ASCOLI 





wESE ARE Days worth living— 
though they can hardly be called 
sleasurable. It is not an exhilarating 
experience to listen to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, knowing that the feeling of 
revulsion will stay with us after he 
has left and will long affect our being. 
Yet we must be grateful for this visit 
which has allowed us to size him up. 

We had to see them, side by side, 
our Ike and their Khrushchev, to 
realize how incalculable is the dis- 
tance between the two men and how 
immeasurable is the difference in 
the relationship each has with his 
own fellow citizens. 

The man from Moscow is the mas- 
ter, not the representative, of the 
peoples under his rule. He rules over 
their flesh, and relishes the prospect 
that in the near future they may 
acquire a layer of soothing, healthy 
fat. More benevolent than his pred- 
ecessor, he seems to have found out 
that moral cruélty is just as effective 
as physical cruelty in keeping people 
well behaved and somewhat fear- 
fully reconciled with their improved 
yet always precarious lot. 

As for our President, there must 
be few Americans who are not proud 
of him these days. Yet there may 
well be some, for it is in the nature 
of our institutions that the citizens’ 
attachment to the nation’s leader be 
characterized by varying and differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. This Presi- 
dent has been the beneficiary of a 
singular moratorium on. criticism. 
In this country we make our Presi- 
dents not just by electing them but 
by the attitude we take toward them. 
We are responsible for them, as they 
are responsible to us. 


Sy 


{ aq MAN from Moscow might just 
as well have bounced here from 
the moon. All that he says, all that 
he has been saying for a long time, 
is in plain contradiction with the 
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Our Visitor from the Moon 


Russian, or Communist, standards. 
He never stops talking about peace- 
ful competition. But what do the 
Russians know about competition? 
In the Communist world it is out- 
lawed, and every decision is made 
by the all-planning, all-powerful 
apparatus of the party-state. 

When he talks about peaceful 
competition between the Communist 
and the capitalistic worlds, and says 
that the results will prove which sys- 
tem works better, he carefully avoids 
specifying where and how the two 
systems are to compete. Is it going 
to be simply via the exchange of 
statistical tables showing the total 
output of steel or the per capita con- 
sumption of butter? Or will the con- 
test be in the so-called neutral or 
uncommitted areas of the world? But 
Communism knows no other way of 
operating than by the concentration 
of all power in the party-state, and 
by the outlawing of any opposition. 
Communism can bring its blessings 
to a country only by taking it over. 

Mr. Khrushchev is very fond of 
saying that Communist countries are 
peaceful by definition, for, as he put 
it in his United Nations speech, a 
Communist state, the perfect co- 
exister, has no classes or groups in- 
terested in profiteering by war. He 
is also very proud to point out how 
greatly Communism has expanded 
during the last forty years, with 
methods that obviously had nothing 
to do with violence or war. 

At the United Nations he has 
brought forth the old Litvinov pro- 
posal for general and complete dis- 
armament, given wholehearted sup- 
port to the unbridled nationalisms of 
the anti-colonial variety, echoed the 
outworn clichés against the western 
oil companies, and, of course, in- 
sisted on the elimination of Nato. 
Briefly, this apostle of peace has 
dealt with the main causes of inter- 











national tension and has envenomed 
every one of ‘them. 

The guest of our nation has shown 
here what he is: an agitator dedi- 
cated to the cause of general and 
complete subversion. Perhaps the 
western powers could suggest that 
the few causes of international ten- 
sion he forgot to list must be ade- 
quately dealt with—that the Com- 
munist Parties in all non-Communist 
countries be abolished, for instance, 
and that the political police in every 
nation be drastically curtailed, if not 
completely disbanded. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a great one for 
advocating the recognition of “reali- 
ties”: the existence of the two Ger- 
manies, for example; the hold of 
Communism over the people it rules; 
the impossibility of a “rollback,” etc. 
Somehow, the more he orates on 
these themes, the more we feel there 
is something quite accidental in these 
“realities’"—including the reality of 
his own power. If not, why should he 
be so boisterous? 


y= leaving all his agitprop 
stunts aside, a few agreements 
can probably be reached with him, 
particularly on the reduction of ar- 
maments. A reduction of armament 
expenditures could well produce 
some form of competition among 
different political and economic forc- 
es inside the Communist countries. 
We hope this competition may be 
peaceful. In fact, Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has shown that the conquest 
of power can be bloodless, or 
just about. 

He has unveiled the horrible mis- 
deeds of his predecessors and thus 
has established a precedent. For the 
settlement of the major difficul- 
ties with Soviet Russia we may have 
to wait until a successor informs the 
world of all the deeds and misdeeds 
of Nikita Khrushchev. 








Hungary—Three Years Later 


VIENNA 
— 1s a certain irony in the fact 
that President Eisenhower will 
spend the third anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution either in 
Moscow or preparing for his state 
visit there. Germany may be the 
major political problem that divides 
East and West, but Hungary has re- 
mained the biggest moral issue be- 
tween them. Indeed, the West's un- 
easy conscience over the tragedy of 
the October revolution is one of the 
strongest emotional undertones be- 
neath its many public pledges “not 
to betray the two and a half million 
people of Free Berlin.” 

Khrushchev is obviously intent on 
allaying these pangs of conscience. 
And now, as in 1955, the Russians 
hope to meet western scruples over 
their East European empire by point- 
ing to its apparent stability. How 
valid is this claim? 

\ recent tour I made of Hungary— 
my first since the 1956 uprising—left 
little doubt that, judged by the 
peculiar standards of the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Soviet boast is justified. The 
Kadar-Miinnich régime, which the 
Red Army heaved trembling into the 
saddle three years ago, now sits con- 
fidently enough to be able to ease the 
reins and dispense, except in emer- 
gencies, with the knout. The physical 
symbols of this new “normality” hit 
the eve the moment one crosses the 
Austro-Hungarian border at Hegye- 
shalom. The customhouse itself was 
a barricaded patriot strongpoint 
when I last slipped past it on the 
foggy morning of November 5, 1956. 
Machine guns poked out of the 
windows and Soviet armored cars 
prowled around like gray wolves less 
than a thousand yards away. Now it 
is a polite and efficient checkpoint, 
with a souvenir kiosk selling peasant 
dolls and apricot brandy inside and 
a “Welcome to Hungary” tourist 
poster in four languages outside. 

In Budapest it was the same: 
renovated Soviet monuments with 
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brand-new stars to replace those torn 
down three years ago. The eighteenth- 
century Killian Barracks, behind 
whose thick yellow walls we had 
watched Colonel Pal Maleter fighting 
the last Thermopylae of the insur- 
gents, was now being transformed 
into workers’ housing. 


The Tacit Bargain 


At first, the returning western vis- 
itor is tempted to dismiss all this 
political spring cleaning as being 
purely the efforts of dn upstart gov- 
ernment that is trying to bury the 
evidence of its past. But one soon 
realizes that this return to normal is 
a two-sided operation. The nine mil- 
lions of the nation, as well as the 
250,000 Communists who hold the 
reins, are now striving to work out 
some basis for living together. 

There are two reasons for this 
mood. The obvious one is that active 
resistance seems futile. The less obvi- 
ous one is that in 1959 it also seems 
to be woefully out of date. This in- 
ternal coexistence for which Com- 
munists and anti-Communists are 
groping in Hungary both reflects and 
stimulates the global efforts of East 
and West to come together outside. 
President Eisenhower can go to Mos- 
cow because all is quiet in Budapest; 
conversely, all will stay quiet in 
Budapest in part because the Presi- 
dent is making his trip. 

This calm is, of course, a tense and 
purely practical truce. The nation 
abandons all short-term hopes of 
changing its rulers, The rulers aban- 
don all short-term hopes of convert- 
ing, as opposed to simply command- 
ing, the nation. The condition 
required by the régime is that open 
subversion cease. The prime demand 
of the nation is that there be no 
return to the violent police terror of 
1957, when the “victory over the 
counter-revolution” was running its 
gory course. For some months now, 
both sides have been keeping their 
share of this unspoken bargain. 


The slackening in outright police 
pressure in Hungary over the last 
eighteen months was best summed 
up for me by a Budapest intel]: ctual 
who still refuses, after fourteen years 
of Communism, to abandon his op. 
position to it. The last time ! had 
seen him was in the early stages of 
the uprising. He was then spending 
his daylight hours filling Molotoy 
cocktail bottles and his nights {illing 
his wastepaper basket with dra! ts for 
a Hungarian “Declaration of Inde. 
pendence.” Since those hectic days, 
he had spent four brief terms in jail. 
It was his last experience behind 
Communist bars which struck him, 
and me, as significant. 

As on the other occasions, it was 
only “protective custody”—a short 
spell in prison with several hundred 
other “unreliables,” imposed because 
a Soviet leader was visiting Budapest 
or a revolutionary anniversary was 
approaching. But during this last 
stay at the dreary prison fortress ol 
Vac, twenty miles up the Danube 
from the ‘capital, his treatment had 
been not only correct but even kind. 
ly. The climax came when the prison 
commandant released him a few 
hours before his time was up so that 
he could catch the evening bus back 
to Budapest. 


Flight from Politics 

This man is one of Hungary's mi: 
nority of indomitable “activists.” 
His hatred for Communism is a fire 
that will not be quenched by any 
soothing draughts the régime maj 
dispense inside Hungary or an) 
journeys President Eisenhower makes 
outside. For himself and his fel: 
lows, co-operation with the regime 
is a means to the end which he still 
hopes will come. 

But the nation as a whole, thoug) 
not much fonder of Communisi, ' 
forced to strive for a less arduous 
solution—one by which it can live 
and plan. The internal coexis:enct 
that results has as many face's 4 
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there are sections of the community. 
There are no fixed lines and little 
strategy in this restless search for a 
day-to-day compromise. Each seg- 
ment seeks to wrest what it can when 
it can from the régime, leaving the 
past to the historians and the future 
to the gods. 

For the ordinary workingman, co- 
existence with Communism in the 
Hungary of today means primarily a 
flight from politics. World affairs are 
followed closer than ever before, for 
every Hungarian is proudly aware 
that since 1956 he has become part 
of them again, after a gap of more 
than a century since Kossuth. But 
interest in Hungarian domestic poli- 
tics is at its lowest postwar ebb. This 
apathy is helped on by the fact that 
the present régime (itself an odd co- 
existence mixture of Rajkists, Béla 
Kunists, Stalinite survivals, and 
Stalinite victims) is a colorless band 
indeed. 

The result of all this is that the 
general public is concentrating more 
and more on material things—getting 
a new apartment, buying a Sunday 
suit, a radio, or one of those light but 
sturdy motorcycles with red plastic 
pillion seats on which to chug down 
to Lake Balaton on the stifling sum- 
mer evenings. As if to point the 
moral, these machines are being 
made by the factories on Buda- 
pest’s Csepel Island, where the guns 
roared loudest during the uprising. 

A Kadar vision of Hungary as a 
land of family cars and refrigerators 
is being conjured up alongside the 
old and somber Stalinist dream of 
Hungary as a land of coal and steel. 
Time here is on the Communists’ 
side. One old friend of mine ex- 
pressed this resignation when he 
told me that his two-room Buda- 
pest flat had now been ravaged three 
times in fifteen years—by the Rus- 
sians in 1944, by Hungarian Commu- 
nists in 1949, and by the fighting of 
1956. He commented, in tones of 
bitterness mixed with apology: “I am 
sorry, but I’ve really had enough of 
liberation and enlightenment, from 
whatever quarter they are offered in 
the future.” 


_ ONE LOOKS at coexistence 
between Church and state in 
Hungary today, this background 
of political apathy vanishes. Too 
much blood has been spilt on this 
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particular arena for it ever to be saw- 
dusted over with sweet words or ma- 
terial inducements. Nor has there 
been any slackening in the central 
struggle between Catholics and 
Communists. 

The régime made this abundantly 
clear last June by appointing the 
fifty-five-year-old Karoly Olt, a vigor- 
ous survivor from the Stalin era, to 
be the new head of the State Office 
for Church Affairs. Since then, a cam- 
paign for “atheist education” has 
been launched in the villages. The 
country’s 5,500 Catholic clergymen 
have been under increased schismatic 
pressure from the six hundred state- 
suborned “peace priests” in their 
midst; and Hungary's eleven bishops 
(one or two of whom live under 
virtual house arrest) have all been 
subjected in their palace administra- 
tion to stricter and more expert lay 
control. 

The Catholic cause is thus being 
forced to fight with patched-up armor 
and one hand tied behind its back. 
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The fact that its acknowledged 
champion, Cardinal Mindszenty, is 
still a helpless onlooker from the 
windows of the American legation in 
Budapest—where he took asylum on 
November 4, 1956—only serves to 
weaken the Church’s struggle with 
every passing month. For three years 
now, Hungary’s primate has been 
neither a leader nor a martyr. 

Yet, even in this field, the régime 
has made careful concessions to that 
coexistence spirit it seeks to foster. 
The days when prelates were put on 
political show trials and monasteries 
were desecrated have gone. Since the 
revolution, the régime has allotted 
some $450,000 a year to repair Hun- 








gary’s hundreds of battered and 
peeling baroque churches, and to 
judge by all the refurbishing which 
I saw going on myself, the money is 
actually being spent. Full freedom 
of worship is allowed, and there is 
a conditional freedom of religious 
education. 

Such concessions show, of course, 
the new confidence of the régime as 
well as the continued vitality of the 
Catholics. The Communists used to 
hope that their own state apparatus 
would eventually “wither away.” 
They have now transferred this hope 
to the Catholic Church and, to help 
matters along, are hacking away at 
its roots with Rome. 


Poets and Peasants 


All these aspects of Hungarian 
life today—the abandonment of 
open police terror, the wooing of 
the housewife with consumer goods, 
and the decision to fight the Church 
behind closed doors—reminded me 
somewhat of Hungary in the pre- 

















revolution “liberal” period. Indeed, 
in these respects, Kadar seems to be 
slowly approaching the position 
which the slippery and opportunist 
Prime Minister Andras Hegediis es- 
tablished in the spring and summet 
of 1956. 

Yet when I compare impressions 
of visits made then and now, it is 
clear that there has been a funda- 
mental change in the relationship 
between régime and people. Then 
the government of the day was re- 
treating before popular pressure, be- 
ing forced back to the abyss that soon 
engulfed it. Now it is the régime that 
sets the pace—striking off a fetter or 
loosening a knot here or there, but 
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always in control of every move the 
captive nation makes. 

It was Hungary's writers—and 
especially the famous “Pet6fi Circle” 
of the Writers Club—who set off the 
great explosion in 1956 and who 
tried, even when everything had 
turned to ashes, to keep the embers 
glowing. The old Writers Club 
of 1956 has been long since dis- 
solved, together with the pre-revolu- 
tionary Journalists and Artists Clubs 
which gave it such strong supporting 
fire. An unknown number of Hun- 
garian intellectuals have paid for 
their defiance with life or liberty. 

At first, their colleagues who were 
left free tried to resist simply by in- 
action. The so-called “silent writers” 
led this nation-wide movement of 
intellectual passive resistance. To fill 
the appalling literary gap (made 
worse by the almost incredible thirst 
for non-Marxist books in present- 
day Hungary) the régime flooded 
the market with works by anti-Com- 
munist writers that had been al- 
ready set up in print before the 
revolution. Some of these, like Janos 
Kodolanyi’s novels The Burning 
Bush and New Heaven—New Earth, 
were hostile by implication. The 
theme of the first book was Moses 
leading a small nation out of tyran- 
ny, while the second dealt with the 
Flood with all its symbolism of de- 
struction and of fresh beginning. 
But apparently Kadar preferred at- 
tack by allegory to ridicule by si- 
lence. And here again, time is on 
the side of the powers that be. As 
one of the “silent writers” said to 
me: “It’s odd, but the more the 
country settles down, the more diff- 
cult it is to stay out of print. It was 
much easier for us to button our 
lips so long as we were still being 
hit.” 


i pe outcome of this growing 

frustration is that the régime’s 
efforts to reconstitute the Writers 
Club on a safe, nonpolitical basis 
are now showing some prospects of 
success. A preparatory commission is 
at work devising new statutes and 
other “questions of principle” en- 
trusted to it by the minister of pop- 
ular education, Mrs. Valéria Benke. 
Its sixty-two members include many 
régime nominees, but there are also 
some impeccable non-Communists 
on the list. The co-operation of such 
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people may only be an experiment. 
But it is significant that they have 
started such an experiment in order 
not to get too far out of step with the 
mood of the people. 

The régime’s campaign with the 
peasants is beginning to show the 
same qualified success, ‘largely be- 
cause it also plays skillfully on the 
same general mood of pragmatism. 

More than 4,500 co-operative 
farms have been re-formed in Hun- 
gary; and this summer, for the first 
time in the country’s history, more 
than fifty per cent of all arable land 
came under collectivization. What 
struck me as far more remarkable 
than this “breakthrough” figure was 
the fact that the.régime made hardly 
any fuss about it. 

I spent two hours with the man 
behind the present land drive, Dep- 
uty Minister of Agriculture Témpe. 
In ten years I have spoken to many 
Communist collectivizers. Témpe 
was the first who was not mesmerized 
with statistics. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s good that 
we've topped the fifty per cent 
mark. But it’s quality that counts, 
not numbers. We want only co-op- 
eratives that really work, and that 
means the ones that are voluntarily 
formed. State officials may have com- 
mitted excesses here and there, and 
of course our propagandists do their 
utmost to persuade the peasants to 
come in. But neither force nor 
blackmail is our policy. To be 
frank, we don’t need either. The 
peasants have other inducements 
these days. They are mostly pros- 
perous at the moment and want to 
avoid tax penalties. Many of the 
older ones find the security of a state 
pension more and more attractive, 
and the younger generation is being 
largely drawn off to the cities any- 
way. And, after 1956, the hotheads 
both young and old saw that open 
resistance got them nowhere.” 

Anti-Communists I talked to both 
in the capital and the countryside 
qualified Témpe’s rosy picture at 
many points. “Excesses” were not as 
rare as all that, they claimed, and a 
general background of pressure still 
existed. Moreover, the real test of 
the “breakthrough” would come 
this winter when the régime tackled 
the larger peasant holdings of east- 
ern Hungary. Yet the force of 
Témpe’s practical arguments was 


admitted even by these circles. The 
battle of the Hungarian countryside 
is no longer bloody. 


Horse Trading at Pecs 


A day or two after talking with 
Témpe, I was down at Pecs, in the 
sleepy, scented heart of southern 
Hungary. I had gone there to sce a 
Sunday horse fair. What I found 
was the whole Hungarian country. 
side on parade. The horses ranged 
from skinny cobs to fat and glis:en- 
ing Haflingers, drawn up in a rough 
ring on the dusty meadow. 

The buyers, among whom wis a 
dealer from Italy, were doing brisk 
business. The Italian was _ bcing 
looked after by an official of the 
state horse-trading monopoly. Sut 
most of the other dealers were pri- 
vate, and all around the horse ring, 
private enterprise held sway as far 
as the eye could see. Row upon iow 
of stalls and kiosks turned the whole 
perimeter into one giant bazaar. 
Between the booths, which were 
selling scarves, brass pins, and orna- 
ments, itinerant peddlers wandered 
offering everything from ash walk- 
ing sticks to Alsatian puppies. And 
everywhere there were the gypsies, 
their flowered dresses with red ap- 
rons and yellow stockings making 
vivid splashes in the crowd. 

The only reminder of the Com- 
munist state was a doleful figure in 
gray uniform who was offering rolls 
of corrugated wire fencing for sale 
from the back of a truck. Every- 
thing around him had been there 
before the régime and expected to 
survive it. Marxism had given it lit- 
tle and had succeeded in taking 
away even less. 


| ag has suffered much al- 
ready by being treated in the 
West as an operetta land, and I do not 
want to suggest that this horse fair 
at Pecs was either a complete answer 
or a complete alternative to Com- 
munism. Yet it was more than just 
a Franz Lehar scene. For Hungary 
is still a peasant country, and this, 
rather than the belching, inefficient 
factory chimneys of Dunapentele, is 
its true profile. By respecting and 
preserving this profile, the Commu- 
nists in Hungary—like the Commu- 
nists of the Soviet Union itself—are 
apparently trying at last to coexist 
with their own people. 
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Heard 


Tn the Russian Crowd 


GEORGE BAILEY 


i MOMENT the plane taxied to a 
halt at Moscow’s Vnukovo Air- 
port, three border-guard officers en- 
tered and collected all our pass- 
ports. “We must be in quarantine!” 
whispered one of my fellow pas- 
sengers. “No,” said another face- 
tiously, “it’s the Russians who are 
in quarantine.” Actually, they were 
both right. The idea of the mutual 
quarantine that has existed—and still 
exists—betweén East and West re- 
curred to me constantly during the 
three weeks I spent in the Soviet 
Union. The authorities do their best 
to ensure that each party—Russians 
and foreigners—shall be quarantined 
from information from the other. 

I myself was half out of quarantine 
from the start because I happen to 
speak Russian fluently. By standing 
around on the fringes of the crowds 
that surrounded every Russian- 
speaking American guide at the 
American exposition, for instance, 
I was able to overhear a great many 
things that were meant for Russian 
ears only. 

What appeared to me immedi- 
ately was that the questions put by 
government hecklers (there were at 
least three in every crowd) almost 
invariably excited adverse comment 
from the crowd. The hecklers were 
immediately spotted—no great trick 
since their questions were always 
about as subtle as “How many 
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Negroes have been lynched since 
1952?” 

It was also clear that the crowd 
was almost always on the side of the 
American. “That sounds wonder- 
ful!” said a young woman in front 
of me after one of the guides had 
given a cogent explanation of the 
American Social Security system. “Do 
you suppose that everything he says 
is true?” she asked, turning to her 
neighbor, an unusually well-dressed 
Russian. “Of course it’s true,” he 
answered sotto voce. “These people 
have no need to lie.” 


‘War Is Impossible’ 


Moscow was the obvious place 
to hold the exposition. And yet 
the capital is by all odds the strictest 
and most pharisaic town in the So- 
viet Union. Just about the only time 
I didn’t feel the quarantine atmos- 
phere acutely was in restaurants. On 
the thirtieth floor of the Hotel 
Ukraine, Moscow’s largest, there is 
a kind of roof garden frequented by 
both foreigners and Russians. It was 
here that I had my first lengthy con- 
versation with Russians, an architect 
and his assistant. 

When asked where I had learned 
my Russian, I explained that I had 
served with the Red Army as an 
American liaison officer. ‘Then,” 
said the architect, “you must have 
had some buddies in the Soviet 


Army.” I replied that indeed I had. 
“Well,” said the architect, “why 
don’t you look them up?” Then, to 
my surprise, he added: “There will 
be no danger for them if you do—not 
any more; that time is gone.” 

“Fair enough,” I said, “but how 
can you or I be sure that ‘that time’ 
will not return?” 

“That is out of the question,” he 
said. “Impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” 

“Because we won't permit it.” 

“The people won't permit it,” in- 
terjected the assistant. “There is an- 
other thing that is impossible,” con- 
tinued the assistant, ‘‘and that is war. 
Our people simply will not go 
along with it.” 

When we took leave of each other 
at two in the morning, the architect 
said as a last word, “Go ahead and 
look up your friends—it’s all right 
now, believe me. I’m sure they will 
be very glad to see you.” 

The odd thing about this was that 
the architect had asked for my room 
number and said he would call me 
next day. We had also arranged to 
meet a few days hence at the en- 
trance to the exposition. And yet the 
architect’s last exhortation was un- 
mistakably a good-by. He knew it 
and I knew it. (I never did look up 
my old comrades in arms.) 


A* OBSESSIVE DREAD of war was the 
most widespread attitude I 
found. On one occasion I stood in 
a line several hundred yards long 
waiting for admission to the Lenin- 
Stalin mausoleum. Directly in front 
of our group was a delegation of 
Moldavian workers. We were obvi- 
ously foreigners and since I carried 
a copy of Pravda, the two Molda- 
vians nearest me yielded to curiosity 
and struck up a conversation. One 
of them stated abruptly and simply: 
“Our Ivan is very deeply indebted to 
you Americans. You kept us alive 
during the war with your gifts of 
food, clothing and material. We 
shall never forget this.” Taken 
aback, I said something to the effect 
that the Russians had also given a 
great deal—and in blood. “Yes, but 
you also gave blood and gave it when 
you were not directly involved—not 
here, at least. Our Ivan will not for- 
get this,” he repeated. And then, very 
rapidly: “I cannot believe that it 
will ever come to a war between us; 
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it is unthinkable. My comrade and 
I were both soldiers during the war 
and we went all the way to Berlin— 
thanks in good part to you. We know 
you will never attack us.” 


Bull Session in Leningrad 


In Leningrad I noticed a large 
crowd across the street from my hotel 
and went over to investigate. The 
crowd was speculating on the origin 
of a Mercedes 190 SL. The moment 
somebody discovered that I spoke 
Russian, I found myself answering 
questions. 

“Are girls allowed to go to school 
in the United States?” asked a girl 
student, 

“Ts it true that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is buried in Yalta?” 

For the most part, however, the 
questions were to the point. 
“What happened to 
Fast?” asked one young man. 

“He’s doing very well, as far as I 
know,” I answered, 

“But he left the party,” 
other. 

“Why?” asked someone else. 

“Because of Hungary,” said still 
another. 

“Oh, I understand; a lot of people 
left the party because of Hungary.” 

“Small wonder,” someone com- 
mented. 

The subject of Hungary came up 
often. I found no one who would 
defend either the Hungarian Com- 
munists or the Soviet intervention. 


Howard 
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<_— SIMPLE WITHHOLDING of infor- 

mation, whether by censorship, 
distortion, or the jamming of foreign 
radio broadcasts, is the most effective 
means the Soviet régime has of en- 
forcing its national quarantine. The 
Soviet press itself contains a mini- 
mum of straight news, as any west- 
erner forced to rely exclusively on 
the Soviet press quickly discovers. 
And this goes for news of the Soviet 
Union itself. 

“The fact of the matter is,” one 
Russian put it to me over dinner, 
“we do not have the faintest idea of 
what the government is doing, has 
done, or intends to do.” I was amazed 
at his frankness, as I frequently was 
whenever refuge was provided—in a 
taxicab, in adjacent seats of a plane, 
in a train compartment, or even in 
a crowd: the Russians take heart or 
discard discretion in mass anonym- 


ity. But otherwise the discipline of 
the quarantine is self-imposed. No 
one in any of the crowds I encoun- 
tered was willing to enter my hotel. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“We'd be put on the list.” 

“What happens if you’re put on 
the list?” 

“You're apt to be given a crummy 
job” (the crowds were made up for 
the most part of students and young- 
er men) “or transferred—if you al- 
ready have a job—to a worse one or 
one a great distance away, say in 
Turkistan or Siberia.” 

I met a thirteen-year-old boy in 
Leningrad who greedily drank up all 
the information I gave him about 
America. His, I discovered, was a 
very common case. On several occa- 
sions in each of the cities I visited I 
was approached by early teen-agers 
who wanted to exchange addresses 
and correspond. (Children up to 
about fifteen apparently enjoy a sort 
of “fool’s freedom” from the quaran- 
tine.) They were invariably shooed 
away by the Intourist guide. 

One of the most frequent ques- 
tions put to me by the youngsters I 
met was, “Why don’t American jazz 
bands come to the Soviet Union?” 
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My reply that the Soviet government 
had hitherto not allowed it always 
prompted the chorus of “Indecency!” 
and “Scandal!” 


Star-Crossed Lovers 


And then there was a shopgirl in 
Leningrad who mistook me for an 
Australian. When I explained that 
I was perhaps the next best thing, 
an American from the Far West, she 
astonished me by asking if we could 
have a talk. I invited her to dinner. 
After more than two hours of des- 
ultory conversation, she announced 
that she wished to put a question to 


me but only on condition that I sol- 
emnly promise not to laugh at her. 
I solemnly promised. 

“What,” she said after much hesi- 
tation, “is the purpose of life?” 

After a few minutes of philosoph- 
ical floundering, I began to see what 
was really on her mind. 

“Two months ago,” she said seri- 
ously, “I met an Australian—in ‘he 
shop. I had never seen anybody !:ke 
that before. He was a wonderfully 
big, alive young man, like the wind. 
He came into the shop every day ‘or 
a week and looked and talked «nd 
looked. It was terribly embarrassing 
because he kept looking at me. | 
finally told him he didn’t seem to 
know what he wanted. He said he 
knew exactly what he wanted. Then 
he pointed at me and said, “Wiap 
yourself up and I'll take you home 
with me.’” 

“Was that all?” I asked. 

“He made a formal proposal hut 
I didn’t do anything. I was terribly 
agitated. I still am, because now I 
think I should have accepted him. 
I think that was my fate. But you 
know that sort of thing is terribly 
complicated here—I’m not sure | 
would be allowed to leave the coun- 
try.” 

“Well, maybe he'll come back,” I 
said. “Did he ask for your address?” 

“Te.” 

“But of course you didn’t give it 
to him.” 

“No, I didn’t. I gave him a gen- 
eral-delivery number. But I did 
one thing. On the day he left he sent 
me a wonderful present which I 
didn’t receive until after his bus had 
gone to the airport. I rushed out and 
bought him a going-away present 
and then took a taxi all the way to 
the airport—it cost me a week’s wages 
—and then I presented him with my 
gift at the airport, right in public. 
Believe me, it took an act of courage 
to do that.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “a gro- 
tesque state of affairs that requires 
an ‘act of courage’ to present a gift 
in public to a foreigner.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said, “but we 
Russians have great faith. We be- 
lieve that things will get better.” 

I heard this statement or words to 
the same effect so often that I finally 
remarked on it to a construction en- 
gineer I met at lunch in Kiev. 

“Oh, yes,” he said quietly, “we 
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have faith all right. We all believe 
things will get better—what the hell 
else can we do?” He addressed him- 
self to his borshch. 


On the Train 


{ returned to Vienna from the So- 
viet Union via the Western Ukraine 
ind Hungary by train. It proved 
elaborately difficult to get aboard the 
Moscow-Budapest train. In Moscow 
{ was told that I should wait until 
I returned from Leningrad to make 
the reservation and buy the ticket. 
When I returned I was told that the 
necessary arrangements could be 
made only in Kiev since I wanted 
to board the train there. In Kiev, of 
course, I was admonished for not 
having made the arrangements in 
Moscow. I finally managed to pur- 
chase the ticket only to discover that 
it was useless without a reservation— 
and reservations had to be made at 
least a week in advance: I was just 
five days too late. That I ultimately 
succeeded in boarding the train was 
a triumph of Russian decency over 
Soviet bureaucracy—and over the 
quarantine. 

Once on the train I discovered 
why it had been so difficult to get 
on at all. For here, as if by magic, 
was total amnesty. The train was 
full of Russian officers and Red 
Army civilian employees and their 
families, most of them on their way 
to Hungary. Men-and women in 
their pajamas and dressing gowns 
(according to the habit of all Rus- 
sians on vacation) roamed the train 
and were remarkably unconstrained. 
The train was a mobile oasis. 

The ride from Kiev to Budapest 
lasts almost thirty hours and I spent 
at least half that time in the corridor 
(mainly because I had been moved 
into a sleeping compartment with 
three young Russian women). It was 
in the corridor that I became ac- 
quainted with Vasya, a twenty-eight- 
year-old Russian trade official. As we 
lounged at the window and watched 
the Ukraine drift by, he asked me for 
my impressions of the Soviet Union, 
adding the request that I be “abso- 
lutely frank.” I was. Among other 
things I told him I was outraged by 
the Soviet press, particularly over its 
systematic distortion of America. 

“Don’t worry,” he said and smiled. 
“We know.” 

“How do you know?” 
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“Oh, there are too many obvious 
self-contradictions in the situation. 
There’s a very popular anecdote 
about little Ivan being asked by the 
teacher to describe America. ‘Amer- 
ica,’ says little Ivan, ‘is the country 
in which the workers are being ex- 


ploited by the capitalists and are 
starving to death.’ ‘Excellent,’ says 
the teacher. ‘Now tell us the chief 
aim of the new Seven-Year Plan.’ “To 
catch up with America,’ says little 
Ivan. Then there’s the one about the 
functionary who says, ‘In a short 
while the Soviet Union will pass 
America.’ ‘Fine,’ says the worker; 
‘when we do, just let me off at 
America.’ Bah! It’s such an obvious 
piece of bait. Suppose we do pass 
America—and then? That’s the ques- 
tion—what then? Whom do we pass 
after we pass America? When do we 
profit from our labor? 

“We have no cafés, no music 
halls,” Vasya continued. “Everybody 
has to amuse himself as best he can. 
We're all starved for entertainment. 
The radio programs are terrible; the 
government admits it. That’s some- 
thing: at least they’ve gotten around 
to admitting it.” 

“Why the dearth of entertain- 
ment?” I asked. 

“Oh, we're supposed to rest in our 
free time so we can work harder.” 


I RETURNED to the Soviet press. 

How, I wondered, could anyone 
read Soviet newspapers day in and 
day out? They were full of proclama- 
tions, exhortations, and production 
figures, and very little else. 

“Quite simple—we don’t read 
them,” answered Vasya. “Or at most 
the sports news and the theater pro- 
grams. But the newspapers are not 
published for us—they are for the 
others.” 


“Who are ‘the others’?” 

“Look,” said Vasya, “you won't 
understand Russia until you’ve met 
the other Russians. They are in the 
majority. I mean the kolkhoznithi. 
Don’t forget that the Soviet Union 
is still predominantly an agricultural 
country. You can’t imagine how 
ignorant these people are. It’s really 
dreadful. That’s a fact that goes a 
long way toward explaining the mis- 
erable state of the press. For some 
time the government really tried to 
educate and enlighten the kolkhoz- 
niki, but a couple of years ago they 
put the brakes on the enlightenment 
program.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“The kolkhozniki were beginning 
to get ideas and make demands—de- 
mands the government does not want 
to meet or is in no position to meet. 
It’s an odd situation: the kolkhozniki 
have been in the dark so long that 
now they are sensitive to the light. 
The government was responsible for 
letting in some light and the kolkhoz- 
nik is stirring. He isn’t awake yet, 
but he’s stirring. And the govern- 
ment is up a tree. I don’t think they 
really know what to do. Another 
complication is that a great many of 
the kolkhozes are terribly inefficient 
and working at a loss. I am sure,” he 
added as an afterthought, “that what- 
ever else you may have seen in Russia 
you did not succeed in visiting a 
kolkhoz.” 

I hadn't succeeded. Instead I was 
shunted off to an agricultural expo- 
sition in Kiev that displayed some 
of the most magnificent fruit I had 
ever seen. It was wax. 
wif YOU THINK they might try re- 

Stalinization?” I asked. 

“That’s definitely out,” said Vasya. 
“If they try that, there will be trou- 
ble. What do you think of the pro- 
posed exchange program between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States?” 

“I do not see,” I replied, “how— 
as a purely practical matter—the So- 
viet government can afford to allow 
a really free exchange program with 
the West. It seems to me that the 
whole system is aesigned to prevent 
just that—a free exchange of infor- 
mation.” 

“Take it either way,” said Vasya, 
“I don’t see how the government can 
afford not to.” 


’ 
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The Campaign to Make 


Chemical Warfare Respectable 


WALTER 


I’ THE JuLy 5 issue of the New York 
Sunday News this question was 
posed in the “Inquiring Fotographer” 
column: “Gen. William Creasy, 
former head of the Chemical Corps, 
says we can paralyze the enemy with 
gases they cannot see, smell or feel. 
He thinks we should announce we'll 
use them in another war. Should 
we?” The majority of those whose 
answers were selected for publication 
thought we should. 

During the past several months, 
many news and feature stories have 
appeared in American newspapers 
and magazines on the subject of germ 
and gas warfare. This is no chance 
occurrence. A sizable public-relations 
campaign is currently being con- 
ducted in order to counteract tradi- 
tional public revulsion against the 
use of germs and gas as weapons. 


Oger EXCERPTS from recent speeches 
by Major General Marshall 
Stubbs, the Army Chief Chemical 
Officer, are illuminating: 

q Wilmington, Delaware, April 
14: “Since toxic chemical warfare has 
not been used since World War I, 
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this generation is not so well in- 
formed on its capabilities and con- 
sequently is apathetic as to its com- 
bat effectiveness. Coupled with this 
is the widespread belief left over 
from the first World War that its use 
is cruel and unethical. People fear 
what they do not understand. We 
can render a great service to our 
country by removing the cloak of 
doubt and suspicion surrounding 
the use of chemical and biological 
agents in war. ... 

“Statements by Soviet military 
leaders on the role of chemical and 
biological warfare in any future war 
are positive and are indicative of 
Soviet preparation to use, if they 
see fit, all weapons including toxic 
munitions... . 

“Recently within the Corps, we 
have accelerated our information 
program.” 

Chicago, April 23: “The public 
must be brought to realize that other 
nations have a strong CBR [chemical, 
biological, radiological] capability 
... It must also be aware that chem- 
ical and biological agents are not the 
cruel weapons of total destruction as 


they have been branded by many 
writers.” 

q Washington, D.C., May 21: 
“Attitudes toward the entire field o! 
chemical and biological warfare are 
one of our greatest problems. . . . The 
first big step, as I see it, is to get ou: 
people to understand that equipmen: 
and wherewithal to establish a CBR 
defensive is not enough. Unless th: 
public accepts the fact that we mus: 
be prepared to use these weapons, w: 
will not achieve a balanced weapon, 
system.” 


Lp THE CAMPAIGN only a fe 
months old, the number of aid, 
to public understanding that hav: 
appeared in print is impressive. Th« 
following list is far from being com 
plete: United Press International 
May I1, “Urges Telling People Germ 
Warfare Facts,” by George B 
Brown; This Week, May 17, “Wai 
Without Death!,” an interview with 
Major General William M. Creasy 
retired; Christian Science Monitor 
May 27, “ ‘Silent Weapons’ Aired,” by 
Courtney Sheldon; Harper's, June, 
“Germs and Gas: the Weapons No- 
body Dares Talk About,” by Briga 
dier General J. H. Rothschild, 
retired; Science Service, June 24, 
“Russians Work on Combined Germ. 
Radiological Warfare.” In July, all 
the Hearst newspapers ran a five- 
part series on germ and gas warfare 
by Dan Brigham, who interviewed 
General Stubbs in what was de 
scribed as “an exclusive interview, 
the first that any chemical authority 
of the U.S. Armed Forces has given 
a newspaperman since World War I.” 
During August similar series on the 
subject were run by both the Chicago 
Tribune and the Daily News. On 
August 9, the New York Times took 
notice of the Pentagon’s new public- 
relations drive in a signed article by 
Jack Raymond: “Pentagon Spurs 
Chemical Arms; Versatility of Gas 
Warfare Held Underrated by U.S.— 
More Funds Urged.” 


Love That Germ! 


The techniques by which the Chem. 
ical Corps is attempting to influence 
public opinion are neither mysteri- 
ous nor complex. Here are the prin- 
cipal elements of the campaign: 

€ High military officers make 
speeches to specially selected groups. 

q{ Officers testify at Congressional 
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hearings (closed to the press), and 
carefully screened material is then 
released with some fanfare. Such 
hearings are also the occasion for 
“spectacular” demonstrations of the 
effects of various drugs on animals. 

¢ Articles by retired officers, who 
cannot be held accountable, appear 
in magazines. 

€ Word is passed around among 
writers who specialize in scientific 
and military subjects that formerly 
classified material is now available to 
them for stories; or sometimes a 
writer will be given a tip on where 
classified material may be found in 
non-classified publications. 

« Writers are also informed that 
certain high military officers are now 
receptive to interviews. 

€ Writers and editors are private- 
ly briefed by some civilian with a 
pipeline to difficult-to-obtain data 
who uses opportunities for exclusive 
stories as bait. 


| MYSELF have been the beneficiary 
of this “private briefing’ tech- 
nique. This is how it works: The 
individual doing the briefing meets 
informally with a writer and stresses 
that the information he gives is 
“not attributable.” Thus the person 
doing the briefing cannot be held 
accountable for anything he says and 
the reader has no way of knowing 
the source of the story. 

An ex-newspaper and wire-service 
writer has been hired for a four- 
month stint by the Army’s chief of 
research and development, Lieu- 
tenant General Arthur G. Trudeau, 
in order to look over the Army’s 
whole research program for good 
story possibilities; the chemical serv- 
ice has proved to be a particularly 
fertile field. The practice of hiring 
an outside public-relations consultant 
is fairly routine throughout the Pen- 
tagon, one advantage being that a 
civilian on temporary assignment can 
operate with more freedom of action 
than the regular public-information 
personnel. 

Such private briefings are, of 
course, merely one part of any large- 
scale public-relations campaign. A 
writer can almost always avail him- 
self of other sources so as to obtain 
a less biased, more rounded view of 
his subject. For a variety of reasons, 
however, quite a few newspaper and 
Magazine writers today choose to 
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glide with the prevailing winds, pre- 
ferring briefings and fat press kits 
(crammed with everything they need 
for a particular story) to the more 
arduous effort of journalistic leg 
work. 

A study of recent stories on germs 
and gas reveals, to a remarkable de- 
gree, the very same themes that run 
through General Stubbs’s speeches 
and Congressional testimony. In out- 
line, the Chemical Corps’ message 
to the American people may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

{ The public must be informed 
about germs and gas to correct the 
mistaken impression that these 
weapons are barbarous. 

€ Actually, these weapons are 
humane. Some of them, such as psy- 
chochemicals and non-lethal gases, 
can cause temporary insanity, de- 
stroy the will to resist, turn brave 
men into cowards—all without kill- 
ing people. 

q Germs and gas do not destroy 
property. 

€ The Soviet Union has such 
weapons and would use them. 


¢ Our present policy not to use 
these weapons except in retaliation 
is dangerous and exposes us to dis- 
aster. 

§ A man with a briefcase filled 
with germs or gas would be able to 
introduce one or both of these weap- 
ons into the ventilating system of a 
building. 

4 In order to improve its research 
and development of germ and gas 
weapons, the Chemical Corps needs 
more money. 


War Without Death? 


During the last few months millions 
of Americans have read stories about 
amazing new psychochemicals and 


non-lethal incapacitating agents 


that could make war _ relatively 
bloodless. Here are some examples: 

Brigadier General J. H. Roth- 
schild, retired (Harper’s, June): “To 
me this neglect of non-lethal chemi- 
cal weapons is nothing short of trag- 
ic. Man is now confronted with the 
possibility that he can, in some 
important measure, eliminate death 
from war.” 

Major General William M. Crea- 
sy, retired (This Week, May 17): 
“,.. there is no question in my mind 
that for the first time in history there 
is the promise—even the probability 
—that war will not necessarily mean 
death.” 

Austin Kiplinger (the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter, June 27): “U.S. 
has a ‘family’ of gases ready for use 
or in production. Some to kill. Oth- 
ers to paralyze. Others to cause tem- 
porary insanity.” 

Ray Cromley (NEA staff corre- 
spondent in the Frederick, Mary- 
land, News, June 25): “An incon- 
spicuous man with a briel case 
could openly walk into the Depart- 
ment of Defense, put his brief case 
down near an appropriate vent in 
the ventilation system and cause the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, and all their assistants 
to lose their sense of reality for 
hours.” 

Roger Greene (AP news-features 
writer in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, September 6): “Work- 
ing in deep secrecy, American scien- 
tists almost overnight have developed 
an arsenal of fantastic new weapons, 
variously known as psychochemicals 
and ‘madness’ gases, which could 
virtually paralyze an enemy nation 
without firing a shot.” 


Lome ARE the actual facts? At 
present, two classes of lethal 
gases are being stockpiled—nitrogen 
mustards and nerve gases. The first 
is an improved version of the old 
First World War mustard gas that 
killed or incapacitated thousands of 
doughboys; the second is a German 
invention, developed during the 
Second World War and captured 
by both American and Russian 
troops. 

The existence of nerve gases has 
been public knowledge for many 
years. As a matter of fact, eight years 
ago Congressman L. F. Sikes (D., 
Florida) described these gases in 





some detail in Saga magazine in an 
article entitled “Nerve Gas! The In- 
side Story of the Incredible Weap- 
on. 

There is nothing particularly 
humane about nerve gas and few 
would deny that it is an extremely 
lethal weapon. At Rocky Mountain 
\rsenal, near Denver, where the gas 
was manufactured until recently, 
there have been more than eight 
hundred industrial casualties in the 
past six years, some of them fatal. 
Nerve gas can be absorbed very 
quickly through the skin; a small 
drop on a man’s hand will halt his 
respiration in a few minutes, unless 
an antidote is speedily injected. 


A’ For the so-called non-lethal 

weapons, there are two non-lethal 
gases presently stockpiled, both un- 
spectacular: tear gas and vomit gas. 
rhere are, of course, many hundreds 
of drugs known to pharmacology 
whose effects on man are more or 
less incapacitating, e.g., anesthetic 
agents. 

But the existence of such drugs, 
or even their dramatic demonstra- 
tion on animals before goggle-eyed 
audiences, does not mean that they 
can be produced in sufhcient quan- 
tities to be used as weapons or 
that their large-scale effects on hu- 
man beings would be either predict- 
able or militarily desirable. That is 
why such headlines as ‘Secret 
Weapons Paralyze Animals” on a 
June 23 UPI story do not mean ex- 
actly what they say. 

The much-touted psychochemicals 
are drugs that are currently being 
used by a few psychiatrists to study 
the causes of psychoses. Best known 
are LSD-25 (lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide), mescaline, and _ psilocybin, 
the latter derived from a Mexican 
mushroom. These hallucinogenic 
drugs, whose properties have been 
known for about sixteen years. in 
some way disturb a man’s mental 
processes, but the extent of the dis- 
turbance is highly unpredictable, 
and at present the usefulness of the 
drugs is largely limited to medical 
research. 

Perhaps the most realistic ap- 
praisal of the Chemical Corps’ pres- 
ent preparedness for waging “hu- 
mane” warfare with psychochemicals 
was contained in testimony given be- 
fore a Congressional committee last 
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year by Major General William M. 
Creasy, then the Army’s Chief Chem- 
ical Officer: 

REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL J. FLoop 
(D., Pennsylvania): “You have vari- 
ous degrees of gases that produce 
temporary paresis?” 

GENERAL Creasy: “I ‘would not 
want to say ‘Yes’ to that for this 
reason: While there are varying 
lethal doses for those G-gases [nerve 
gases], all of these gases or doses are 
so small as to be hard to guarantee 
that any amount is not going to be 
fatal. You say ‘temporary’ but I am 
afraid—" 

Mr. Fioop: “I was trying to ex- 
pressly preclude fatal results. . . . 

GENERAL Creasy: “You are in the 
area of psychochemicals. There are 
many things that we would like to 
work on that hold possible hope. For 
example, if we could come up with 


something that produces temporary 
blindness, this would be the ideal 
type of thing where no one would 
be maimed tomorrow. The best 
that we can offer at this time, and 
this is much better than anything 
else we are using, is to come in 
with a debilitating disease. You do 
not want to use smallpox. Not only 
do you kill people but even those 
that get well will be an eternal re- 
minder of the thing that we did in 
this country that we may want to 
be friendly with later on.” 


Bugs on Our Side 


Germs, of course, are the more usual 
—and generally more predictable— 
causes of the debilitating diseases 
General Creasy favors. According to 
a new limited-circulation Army pub- 


lication (“U.S. Army Capability In 
the Space Age”), the Chemical Corps 
has pioneered in the mass rearing ol 
insects for biological warfare. Re. 
search centers for biological warfare 
are located at Dugway Proving 
Ground, eighty miles southwest ol 
Salt Lake City, and at Fort Detrick, 
in Barbara Frietchie’s home town 
of Frederick, Maryland. 

I was told that infected insects 
are kept constantly available at the 
Fort Detrick installations. The in- 
ventory includes mosquitoes infect 
ed with yellow fever, malaria, aid 
dengue; fleas infected with plague; 
ticks with tularemia, relapsing ie- 
ver, and Colorado fever; houseflies 
with cholera, anthrax, and dyscn- 
tery. The facilities at Fort Detrick 
include laboratories for mass brecd- 
ing of pathogenic micro-organisins 
and greenhouses for investigating 
crop pathogens and various chem- 
icals that harm or destroy plants. 
Studies are in progress on the most 
effective means of spreading plant 
diseases that attack wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, rice, and cotton. 

In addition to the use of insects 
as diséase carriers, methods of 
spreading various bacilli, viruses, 
and toxins in the form of aerosols 
have been successfully developed. 
Last year a Fort Detrick physician, 
Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, reported 
at the American Medical Association 
meeting in San Francisco: 

“I should like to say at this point 
that many of these aerobiological 
instruments and techniques have 
been developed to a_ remarkable 
state of technical perfection.” 


—— differences of opin- 
ion have long existed as to wheth- 
er or not biological warfare is actual- 
ly possible or effective. In November, 
1952, Major General Raymond W. 
Bliss, retired (a physician and former 
Surgeon General of the Army), 
wrote in the Atlantic Monthly: 
“Recent repeated allegations that 
the United Nations has been using 
germs of disease as a weapon of war- 
fare against man [in Korea] have 
brought the subject of biological 
warfare into prominence. This 
is one form of warfare which his 
not yet been thoroughly accepte:! 
or tried. We have not employed 't 
and probably never will. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if it could be use:! 
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with amy success except in a local- 
ized and isolated area, and then 
with a very minor degree of effec- 
tiveness.” 

Some experts on epidemiology 
have expressed similar points of 
view, but the Chemical Corps 
strongly disagrees and is convinced 
from various harmless field trials 
that germs could be an extremely 
potent weapon. For example, a few 
years ago the Chemical Corps had 
two hundred thousand mosquitoes 
in special containers dropped near 
a Florida airbase, located in a rela- 
tively mosquito-free area. Within a 
few days, a high percentage of the 
people living on and around the 
base had been bitten many times. 
Had the mosquitoes been carrying 
a disease such as yellow fever, the 
Chemical Corps believes most of the 
local inhabitants would have been 
infected. 

A few years ago, war games in the 
Far East simulated this situation: A 
large Chinese army had penetrated 
far into South Vietnam and was 
heading northwest toward the cap- 
ital of Cambodia, Pnompenh. Amer- 
ican troops in Thailand were 
assumed to be unable to reach 
Pnompenh before the enemy. A 
simulated attack with biological 
weapons was ordered. When Chem- 
ical Corps experts calculated the re- 
sults, the State Department was so 
alarmed that it made a vain effort 
to suppress them. For along with 
the seventy-five per cent of the enemy 
troops assumed to have been killed 
or incapacitated were some 600,000 
casualties among friendly or neutral 
civilians. 


oe sophisticates have fre- 
quently pointed out that you 
can gauge the size of the Navy's 
budgetary request by the number of 
Soviet submarine sightings reported 
off our coasts in the weeks prior to 
appropriation hearings. 

During my briefings by the Chem- 
ical Corps’ civilian public-relations 
consultant, he made it clear that at 
least one important reason for the 
campaign is the Corps’ desire to ob- 
tain increased appropriations. Gen- 
eral Rothschild, in his Harper’s 
article, also italicized the need for 
funds: “Unfortunately, the entire 
amount of money now allotted to the 
Chemical Corps for research and de- 
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velopment is less than the cost of 
two B-58 bombers. Given such lim- 
ited resources, the Chemical Corps 
must concentrate on the lethal weap- 
ons for which a need has definitely 
been established—however desirable 
and potentially useful it may con- 
sider the non-lethal agents to be.” 

In the copy of “U.S. Army Capa- 
bility in the Space Age” that was 
lent to me, someone had caretully 
circled in red two figures—$17.4 mil- 
lion and $18.9 million. The first is 
the chemical research and develop- 
ment budget for fiscal 1959; the 
second the _ biological-warfare _re- 
search and development budget for 
the same period. The items were 
pointed out to me several times with 
the comment that a proper develop- 
ment program for the psychochemi- 
cal lysergic acid alone might cost 
$100 million. 


Policy (Off the Record) 


President Roosevelt set United States 
policy regarding gas warfare when 
he issued the following statement 
in 1943: “. . . 1 have been loath 


to believe that any nation, even our 
present enemies, could or would be 
willing to loose upon mankind such 
terrible and inhumane weapons. . . 
“Use of such weapons has been 
outlawed by the general opinion of 
civilized mankind. This country has 
not used them, and I hope that we 
will never be compelled to use them. 
I state categorically that we shall 
under no circumstances resort to the 
use of such weapons unless they are 
first used by our enemies. . . ,” 
Brigadier General Rothschild (who 
formerly served in the Chemical 


Corps) has taken sharp issue with 
this officially stated government pol- 
icy. In his Harper’s article he wrote: 
“.. . we must reject once and for all 
the position stated by President 
Roosevelt that an enemy can have 
the first chemical or biological blow 
wherever and whenever he wishes. 
That blow could be disastrous. 
We must make it clear that we con- 
sider these weapons among the nor- 
mal, usable weapons of war.” 

Actually, some confusion exists as 
to just what American policy on 
germ and gas warfare is today, i.e., 
whether President Roosevelt's state- 
ment is still supported by the present 
administration. A verbatim excerpt 
from Congressional testimony by 
General Creasy in 1958 illustrates the 
impossibility of knowing just what 
our policy is. 

GENERAL Creasy: “First I will start 
off with the national policy.” [Discus- 
sion off the record.] 

REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. Foro, 
Jr. (D., Michigan): “May I ask how 
long that policy has been in effect?” 

GENERAL Creasy: “Since about 


October, 1956, about a year and a 
half ago. The national policy has 
been implemented by a Department 
a Defense directive.” [Off the record.] 


Ov DAY this last summer, the 
Chemical Corps’ unofficial brief- 
ing officer telephoned from Washing- 
ton to say that he could see me the 
following Saturday at his summer 
residence near New York. “Bring 
your bathing suit,” he suggested. 
That Saturday afternoon I sat with 
him for more than two hours in the 
living room of his summer cottage 
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while he briefed me on the subject 
of germ and gas warfare. 

After he had told me about a half 
dozen or more articles that were in 
the works for publication in various 
national magazines and important 
newspapers, I asked him: “Well, if I 
don't write anything on this for a 
couple of months, do you think the 
story will be dead?” 

“No, no, not at all,” he assured 
me. “You're getting in on the ground 
floor. This is a big new field and it’s 
just opening up. In a few months it 
will probably be opened up much 
more than now.” 

“In a few months? How’s that?” 

“Well, there’s a Department of De- 
fense directive drawn up and if all 
goes well it will be sent to Murray 
Snyder's office [Defense Department 
public relations] telling him to set 
up a good solid public-relations pro- 
gram on BW and CW. [Secretary] 
McElroy will have to sign the direc- 
tive, of course.” 

“Does he know about it?’ 

“No, I'm not sure. I don’t think so. 
Of course a lot of other people will 
have to approve it. The State De- 
partment.” 

“And the President?” 

“Oh, yes. Probably. I would think 
he would see it.” 

“What would be the advantage of 
such a directive? You have a pub- 
licity campaign going now.” 

My host laughed  indulgently. 
“Why do you think we're having this 
clandestine briefing? We could do all 
this completely in the open then. 
The whole field would open up. 
Press tours to Detrick, everything. 
Why, there's even a plan afoot to give 
some gas to some wardens for use in 
prison riots. You could paralyze them 
right where they stood. What a dem- 
onstration to the whole country that 
would be!” (If the prisoners received 
a nerve gas, presumably an antidote 
would be quickly administered to 
save their lives.) 

I asked him whether he thought a 
broadened campaign might provoke 
some controversy and criticism. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s possible. In 
fact, I've told General Stubbs that 
he’d better expect some and if it 
comes he should just sit tight and not 
get excited and weather the storm. 
Then when it’s over we'll pick up 
where we left off and continue the 
campaign.” 
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President Frondizi 


And the Brink of Anarchy 


GLADYS DELMAS 


BuENOS AIRES 
2 es HEADLINES show only the sur- 
face eruptions in Argentina: the 
armed forces mutter and threaten; 
the streets resound with riots; strikers, 
from bankers to butchers, halt the 
national economy; President Fron- 
dizi twists and turns and reverses 
himself. Then a new surface calm is 
achieved. Nevertheless the crisis con- 
tinues, deep in the fabric of the 
nation’s life. 

Argentina is a sort of bellwether 
for Latin America. Long the most 
prosperous and progressive of the 
South American republics, it likes 
to think of itself as the leader of the 
south, the counterpart of the United 
States in the north. Its fall from this 
high estate just when our influence 
within the country is making itself 
felt as never before could have re- 
percussions even greater than civil 
war in Cuba. Furthermore, the 
Communist Party is already at work, 
capturing the leadership of various 
trade unions, infiltrating the lower 
echelons of the army, pouring oil 
on the fires of public discontent. 
Communism thrives on_ political 
chaos, economic depression, and 


moral confusion. All three are pres- 
ent in Argentina. 

The political crisis is the easiest 
to understand. After a decade of dic- 
tatorship, and before that more than 
a decade of -rigged elections by 
which the Conservatives held the 
power they had won in a 1930 coup 
d'état, it is not surprising that the 
ways of democracy should seem 
strange and political thought be 
atrophied. None of the traditional 
political parties has come forward 
with either personalities or programs 
equal to present-day problems. Fas- 
cists, Socialists, Radicals, and Con- 
servatives still brandish the slogans 
of the 1930's, related to world de- 
pression, anarchy, and “imperial- 
isms” long since dead. The new 
Christian Democratic Party is so con- 
cerned with religious education and 
other confessional matters that it has 
little time for broader issues. Fron- 
dizi’s own party is a splinter of the 
Radicals, held together largely by 
his own personality and his ability 
to capture the votes of such dispa- 
rate groups as the right-wing Cath- 
olics, the Communists, and the 
Peronists. Its sobriquet “Intransi- 
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gent” is thus more ironic than other- 
wise. It has furthermore been bereft 
of its Radical doctrine by Frondizi’s 
reversal of policy. A satirical review 
recently published a story called 
“Dr. Frondizi and Mr. Hyde.” Dr. 
Frondizi is, of course, the man who 
won the election, promising abun- 
dance by government fiat to twenty 
million Argentines—and death and 
taxes to foreign capitalists. Mr. 
Hyde is the actual president who has 
opened wide the doors to foreign in- 
vestment, proclaimed free  enter- 
prise, and instituted a program of 
stabilization and austerity with the 
aid and advice of the International 
Monetary Fund and assorted Amer- 
ican banks. 

This did not prevent the provin- 
cial governments, entirely in the 
hands of Frondizi’s partv, from con- 
tinuing merrily on the primrose 
path. decreeing expropriations and 
discriminatory taxes, regulating com- 
merce within their borders in de- 
fiance of the constitution, and gen- 
erally ignoring the intimations of 
austerity from on high. 


Man in the Middle 


The result of this general confusion 
is that the public takes little interest 
in politics. Even during the June 
crisis, when the president narrowly 
escaped losing his seat, the excite- 
ment hardly spread beyond protfes- 
sional political circles. Political re- 
views, snatched up eagerly in the 
first enthusiasm .for the freedom of 
the press after the revolution, now 
languish on corner newsstands. 
Many of them have folded. Congress 
has trouble assembling for lack of a 
quorum. 

The political drama is elsewhere— 
and has little to do with the normal 
functioning of democratic govern- 
ment. The two main issues are the 
position of the armed forces within 
the body politic and the painful 
absorption of the still rebellious but 
dwindling mass of Perén’s support- 
ers. These are the two poles of 
Argentine politics today: the armed 
forces, strongly anti-Peronist in 
their majority, nostalgic for recent 
days of power as the government 
of the Revolucién libertadora; and 
the Peronist masses, nostalgic too for 
a still more distant past, for the 
great days of prosperity and cocki- 
ness when the country was spending 
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its capital in a glorious spree and de- 
fying the world in the language of 
the gutter. 

President Frondizi has the uneasy 
job of trying to govern without be- 
coming the prisoner of either of 
these two forces. He is gravely 
hampered by the fact that between 
the two there is a political vacuum. 
And since he has no safe middle 
ground on which to stand, his main 
effort has been to blur the outlines 
and blunt the edges of the two op- 
posing forces. 

In this respect, he has been more 
successful with the Peronists. Here 
his policy has been not only to mol- 
lify but to splinter and divide. 
“Peronism without Perén” has been 
a slogan much in vogue, and the 
rewards for those who followed it 
have been tempting—government 


jobs and official support in regain- 
ing control of the labor unions. 
Peron himself appears to have un- 





wittingly abetted the splintering 
process in his fear of allowing any 
one man to carry his banner and get 
control of the movement. In any 
case, the once disciplined and co- 
herent mass of Peronists is notice- 
ably less coherent and less menacing. 
However, there is always the danger 
that these disillusioned, leaderless 
malcontents will become the prey of 
the Communist Party; already, in 
the labor unions, there are signs 
of an increasing understanding be- 
tween Communist and Peronist 
leaders. 


P DEALING with the army, whose 
dislike of his policies, personal- 
ity, and friends is no secret, Frondizi 
has adopted a similar course. By 
shuffling the higher echelons fre- 
quently he has tried to keep the 
situation fluid—at the same time, of 
course, putting men less hostile to 
himself into key positions. 

The June crisis, however, resulted 
not only in the departure of the 
secretary of war, considered to be 
too closely allied with the president, 
but also in the army’s retirement 
from the labor picture. (As the pinch 
of stabilization began to be felt with 
its concomitant strikes, the armed 
forces had successively accepted the 
mobilization of the workers in the 
oil industry, the railroads, and urban 
transport, and had in addition served 
as the instrument of government “in- 
tervention” in a number of unions.) 
This withdrawal did not indicate 
lack of support for the stabilization 
program. On the contrary. But the 
army objected to reaping the unpop- 
ularity of applying it. Certain signs 
of mutiny appeared even among the 
lower echelons when they were or- 
dered to march against striking rail- 
road men, 

Whatever the effect of this appar- 
ent military victory in June on the 
internal coherence of the army, the 
result was to leave Frondizi to face 
the Peronists and the unions alone. 
Frondizi, however, is too wise a 
politician to remain in this exposed 
position. In one of his surprising 
reversals he immediately appointed 
as minister of economy and labor— 
with such tremendous powers that 
Argentines jokingly call him the 
“prime minister”’—a man who cam- 
paigned against him for the presi- 
dency in 1958, and won less than one 
per cent of the votes. This is Alvaro 
Carlos Alsogaray, the only candidate 
who championed free enterprise and 
orthodox economics, and who, fur- 
thermore, as a former army officer, 
enjoys the support of an important 
sector of the armed forces. Politically 
the move appears to be shrewd: it re- 
moves the onus of the unpopular 
stabilization program from the presi- 
dent, while economically it gives the 
program, hitherto bogged down in 
incoherencies and misunderstand- 
ings, its first—and doubtless its last— 
real chance of success. 

For although all this skirmishing 
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between pressure groups is a fascinat- 
ing game of maneuver, the vital issue 
in Argentina today is not politics but 
economics; and Argentines are not 
accustomed to thinking in terms of 
broad economic issues. A recent edi- 
torial in La Nacidn says, “We are a 
Latin people, with an unquestion- 
able talent for political romanticism 
. thus the present predominance 
of ‘economic men’ in politics is only 
transitory ... once present difficulties 
have been overcome, the country will 
once again turn its attention to [tra- 
ditional political questions].” 


The Stabilization Program 
Unfortunately for this Argentine 
‘talent’”—and an irreverent observer 
might add because of it—economic 
issues have now become a life-and- 
death issue for the country. The sit- 
uation is by now too well known to 
need more than a hasty recapitula- 
tion here: a stagnant national out- 
put, progressive decapitalization, 
chronic deficits in the balance of 
payments, an inefficient and obsoles- 
cent industrial plant, lagging agricul- 
tural production, reserves almost ex- 
hausted, a hugely increased external 
debt, a tremendous government def- 
icit in spite of a budget that absorbs 
some thirty per cent of the national 
income, and as a result of all this, 
inflation that has pushed the cost 
of living up 125 per cent in the past 
year. 

Argentina’s economic crisis is far 
different and far more serious than 
neighboring Brazil's. There it is the 
result of growing pains, of too rapid 
expansion, coupled with a fall in 
the price of coffee. It is a long time 
since there has been any significant 
growth in Argentina; and there has 
been no marked drop in the world 
price of wheat, meat, wool, or hides. 
Argentina’s crisis is due to a slowing 
down of the economy, and a general 
attitude like that of the grasshopper 
in the fable. It is a vivid example 
of underproduction and overcon- 
sumption. 

The stabilization program an- 
nounced so bravely at the end of 
1958—simultaneously with the grant- 
ing of “stand-by” funds by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and loans 
by American banks—is an effort to 
deal with the financial aspects of the 
disaster. Exchange rates have been 
freed and subsidies lifted, so that 
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prices will find their true levels and 
the country will know where it 
stands. Credit has been restricted to 
halt the inflationary spiral. Huge 
surtaxes have been slapped on im- 
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painful process, but particularly so in 
the peculiar Argentine atmosphcre. 
In Europe after the war there was 
the ever-present evidence of disaster 
and destruction to spur people on. 
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ports to halt the drain on reserves. 
The government budget, in theory at 
least, has been reduced, particularly 
in public works. This is the classical 
prescription for dealing with an in- 
flationary situation. 

A considerable time lag is required, 
however, before it can show results. 
Consumption must be reduced and 
savings accumulated before produc- 
tive investment can flow in to create 
expansion. Frondizi, well aware of 
the problem, carefully calls his pro- 
gram “stabilization and develop- 
ment.” So far, however, the only 
significant development has been in 
oil. 

The new impulse given to the 
state oil monopoly by the revolu- 
tionary government is now begin- 
ning to show results. Production was 
up thirty per cent in the first six 
months of 1959, with a corresponding 
saving of foreign exchange. The 
foreign oil companies, chiefly Ameri- 
can, that came in a year ago in a 
remarkable reversal of Argentine pol- 
icy have not yet had time to produce 
in significant quantities; they are 
furthermore considerably hampered 
by one of the grave defects of the 
Argentine economy: lack of trans- 
port. Investment in other fields has 
been hesitant. Ford, General Motors, 
and Chrysler are building or enlarg- 
ing plants for the manufacture of 
trucks. But the total of new invest- 
ment is well under $100 million. 

Reducing consumption is always a 
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Here disaster is chiefly evident in 
statistics and, as La Nacién points 
out, Argentines have little use for 
them. In the inflationary spiral, wages 
have, until very recent months, kept 
up with and even run ahead of prices 
—and paper profits have been enor- 
mous. There is still almost no un- 
employment. 


Innocence and Indigence 


The general shabbiness of the 
country has come so gradually that 
most people hardly notice it. Trains 
run erratically and break down 
chronically. Vintage cars shiver and 
shudder over streets and roads rid- 
dled with potholes. The sidewalks 
of Buenos Aires are in such a dismal 
condition that the wary pedestrian 
keeps his nose to the ground. Paint 
peels and walls molder, electricity 
flickers and falters, yet portevios in 
all innocence will ask a traveler, 
“Which do you prefer, B.A. or Paris?" 

Distance of course contributes to 
the innocence. Buenos Aires may be 
only twelve jet hours from New York, 
but it is an expensive twelve hours. 
With the falling exchange rates, 
fewer and fewer Argentines can al- 
ford to travel abroad, and impene- 
trable customs barriers have deprived 
them of many products of modern 
technology. There is little sense here 
of the tremendous strides the worl: 
has made since the war. Nylon ‘s 
still a luxury product, and the othe: 
synthetics are almost unknown. Most 
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of the electronic wonders, except 
television, are things to be read about 
by technicians. Few Argentine house- 
wives have ever heard of automatic 
dishwashers, and even detergents 
were unknown until a year ago. The 
chie! means of heating in most 
homes is the portable kerosene stove; 
and even the usis library, on Buenos 
Aires’ most elegant street, is heated 
in this odorous fashion. 

If this sounds harshly critical, it 
should be remembered that in the 
1930's Argentina liked to compare 
itseli, advantageously, with Canada. 
Furthermore, Argentina not only did 
not light the war, but profited hugely 
from it. Late in 1945, it had reserves 
of more than $1.5 billion, or approxi- 
mately the amount that would be 
required to revitalize its economy 
today. Yet it is hard for Argentines 
to realize how much wealth they have 
lost. They do not feel the spur of 
penury. There is still food in abun- 
dance, and the only signs of destruc- 
tion are those of time and neglect. 


= all this ignorance and com- 
placency the task confronting 
the bustling new minister of econ- 
omy, Alvaro Alsogaray, is not an 
easy one. Nevertheless, in the three 
months since he came to office, 
Alsogaray has wrought a significant 
change in the economic if not the 
political atmosphere. Thanks to his 
wide powers, he has been able to in- 
stall a homogeneous team in all the 
related economic ministries (finance, 
industry, transport, agriculture) and 
in the state banks, thus putting an 
end, it is hoped, to the interminis- 
terial sniping and covert sabotage 
that so hindered the application of 
the new policy during its first six 
months. In respect to labor he has 
taken the position that wage nego- 
tiations should be conducted be- 
tween union and management with- 
out government  intervention—an 
important change after more than a 
(lecade of government manipulation 
of labor contracts. 

In a series of nation-wide broad- 
casts he reiterates the unpalatable 
truths that a generation of dema- 
gogues has carefully veiled—or has 
been unable to see. In more intimate 
talks he has tried to impress the 
same facts on labor leaders clamor- 
ing for higher wages and business- 
men clamoring for more credit. 
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The unions, although dismayed by 
the failure of the bank workers’ 
strike in May—the first unsuccessful 
strike in many years—and by the 
threat of unemployment inherent 
in the stabilization program, have 
girded themselves for a showdown. 
The metal and textile industries 
have already been paralyzed by 
strikes—in mid-September some 400,- 
000 workers were out—and for the 
first time since President Frondizi 
took office, the Communists have 
formed a co-ordinating committee 
with Peronist leaders. 

Much depends on the government's 
success in its last-minute attempt to 


strengthen the tottering economy— 
not only for Argentina but for us 
as well. The program is considered 
to be a U.S. prescription for present 
ills, and as a result the reputation of 
the United States is wrapped up 
in it. 

Disturbing things keep happening 
over and over again. Bombs explode 
nightly in the doorways of homes, 
factories, and shops. Scandals in high 
places keep coming to light and have 
done much to discredit officialdom. 
If the stabilization program fails, 
there might be no alternative to 
anarchy but a dictatorship of the 
Right—or of the Left. 


Labor Day on Fifth Avenue 


MARYA 


_ WHERE I stoop, the brightest 
note in New York’s first Labor Day 
parade in twenty years was provided 
not by a marcher but by an onlooker. 
On the Fifth Avenue sidewalk on 
Forty-third Street, just north of the 
reviewing stand, was a heavy, grizzled 
woman in her mid-sixties, dressed in 
a shapeless cotton garment. Her face 
was slightly furry, her features home- 
ly in a recognizably East European 
way. But each time a contingent of 
workers marched by, these features 
lit up with extraordinary sweetness 
and pleasure as she shouted “Hurray 
for organized labor!” and clapped 
her hands. Nobody acknowledged 
her joy. 

Indeed, this nine-hour file-past of 
nearly 115,000 union members was 
notable for its subdued and perfunc- 
tory spirit. Only the numbers were 
impressive, particularly the twenty- 
one thousand Ladies Garment Work- 
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ers and the 19,968 Electricians. 
Massiveness made the point of 
the parade. So did the presence of 
many races, But the parade made an- 
other point, unintentionally to be 
sure: Labor, with a capital “L,” is old: 
After watching for three hours, I 
would have estimated the average 
age of the workers as fifty, for the 
older men far outnumbered those 
under thirty. The fact that most of 
the younger workers may have pre- 
ferred to spend their sunny holiday 
in the breezeways of their ranch-type 
houses was merely proof of a victory 
needing no celebration. Only the 
older men, with memories of the 
past, had answered the call this 
Labor Day. 

Governor Rockefeller said he 
wished Khrushchev could have seen 
the parade and “the spirit of freedom 
and respect for human dignity writ- 
ten all over the faces.” The Soviet 
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premier would indeed have felt at 
home with many thousands of the 
passing faces, not only because their 
origins were the same as his but also 
because the features and forearms of 
the men who work with their hands 
have the universal stamp of harsh 
endurance. And he might have nod- 
ded approvingly at the thousand of 
placards held aloft, although some 
might have puzzled him: “Hey, 
McClellan—Look, No Rackets!”” and 
“Strong Militant Unionism Means: 
30 Hour Work Week; 52 Pay Checks 
a Year.” 


Freedom to Straggle 


He might well have wondered, 
however, whether the “freedom” 
the governor spoke of meant the 
liberty to straggle—there was not a 
straight row in the parade—to keep 
out of step, to slouch and shuffle and 
horse around, to chew gum, to be so 
casual as to border on messiness. 
And if “dignity” meant a sense of 
pride in self, pride in work, and pride 
im purpose, Khrushchev would have 


been hard put to recognize it in this- 


good-humored shambling; the wind- 
ing path between regimentation and 
anarchy, so familiar to us, being in- 
conceivable to him. 

Khrushchev might also have echoed 
the disgusted comment of several 
bystanders: “Hell of a parade—no 
music.”” The only sounds came from 
some widely spaced high-school 
bands, a jazz float for the Musicians 


Local 802, and a giant pneumatic 
drill on the Ironworkers float, a 
deafening intermittent rasp that 
could be heard twenty blocks away. 
From the endless ranks of the Ladies 
Garment Workers a Puerto Rican 
contingent, mostly female, tried 
bravely to fuse in a native song but 
gave up after a few starts and chirps. 
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Some Machinists raised their rough 
voices in “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here,” then trailed off. I heard “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
played by three of the high-school 
bands. But aside from these and a 
good deal of inter-Local joshing, 
there was only the shuffle of feet. 


Leper as well as musically, 
union talent seemed to run low. 
The few floats were without imagina- 
tion or taste: gilt incrustations and 
red-paper flowers seemed the order of 
the day. The only one I saw with 
any humor belonged to the Plumb- 
ers: a replica of an 1883 toilet in 
front, a contemporary one in the 
back, and in between, horrendous 
drawings of unsanitary conditions in 
outdated fixtures. Humorous to the 
spectators if not to the Transport 
Workers was a scale model of the 
new-type subway car. “Ya,” said a 
neighbor, “so they better show serv- 
ice, not cars!” Another who asked 
“Where’s Mike Quill?” was answered 
by a third: “Quill? Quill don’t walk. 
He’s sittin’ up there with the big 
shots!” The bus drivers’ contingent 
was viewed with equally jaundiced 
eyes by a number of citizens. “I'd like 
to tell them a thing or two,” mut- 
tered a woman; and a man said, 
“Funny how unions run to national- 
ities; this one’s solid Irish!” 

There was some truth in this. The 
ILGWU was, quite naturally, pre- 
dominantly composed of Jewish, 


Italian, Puerto Rican, and Negro 
members, while the Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers had a large 
proportion of East Europeans and 
Balts: Lithuanians, Ukrainians, 
Finns, and Czechs. 

As far as costumes were concerned, 
the great army of white-shirted men 
was supplied with different kinds of 


caps, the most prevalent being 
white version of the American Le. 
gion’s twin-pointed shape. The 
Painters, of course, wore painters 
caps, and a corps of Machinists wore 
flat hats. The Actors brightened the 
scene briefly with old-fashioned cos. 
tumes, a row of Musicians appe:red 
in medieval doublet and hose carry. 
ing trumpets, and a dozen ladies of 
the 1LGwu wore identical yellow print 
dresses, a pleasing touch. The inan 
heading the Barbers’ contingent 
wore a long red beard. 

The Puerto Rican women were 
notable for their long hair and for 
the uncompromising femininity o| 
their high heels. Their New York 
sisters had settled for “sensible” ones. 

I noticed a number of small odd. 
ments. A young Bricklayer—youth 
seemed best represented in his union, 
in the Carpenters and Joiners, «nd 
in the Sheet Metal Workers—sudden- 
ly shouted “Viva France! Viva Italy! 
Viva America! We make fi’ dollars 
an hour!” 

One solitary union, the Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers, took 
note of the consumer: part of their 
banner read “Craftsmanship for the 
Public”; and thirty 11Gwu members, 
a proud, afflicted little remnant, took 
note of the world. They held up a 
placard reading “Jewish Survivors ol 
Nazi Persecution.” There was pathos 
too in the busses full of the retired 
and pensioned, who looked out of 
their windows at the crowd with 
more bewilderment than gratifica- 
tion. 


J grees WAS a Strange and somehow 
stirring throwback to medieval 
guilds in the names of many unions 
as they passed. The Dockbuilders, 


Shorers and Piledrivers; the Tile 
Layers Helpers; the Bridge Struc 
tural and Ornamental; the Composi- 
tion Roofers, Damp and Waterprool; 
the Marine Machinists; the Carpen- 
ters and Joiners; the Ironworkers. 
The words themselves conjured up 
the tough dignity of work. 

Yet this Labor Day celebration was 
neither a festive parade nor a show 
of strength. It had no drum ma- 
jorettes or blaring bands or gaudy 
trappings; it had not the marching 
discipline of dedication; it was just 
a mass gathering of trade-union 
members slowly proceeding along 
Fifth Avenue. 
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Bumping Along the Debt Ceiling 


MARSHALL A. ROBINSON 


Ore AGAIN Congress has pro- 
nounced the annual magical 
formula that is supposed to cure its 
fiscal ague. It has reaffirmed the statu- 
tory ceiling on the Federal debt. 
Then, feeling much better, it has 
gone merrily on as before. 

The legal debt ceiling is a major 
curiosity of U.S. government finance. 
Itis a law which states that Congress 
does not really agree with itself. Con- 
gress decides how much the govern- 
ment may spénd; it also decides how 
much income the government will 
receive from taxes. So it is the spend- 
ing and taxing decisions of Congress 
that determine whether there will be 
a Federal deficit or not. Yet the no- 
tion of a debt ceiling pretends that 
the size of the debt is something al- 
together independent of these other 
decisions. Unfortunately, this pre- 
tense has cost the taxpayers millions 
of dollars and has forced the vov- 
ernment into some reckless and de- 
ceitful activities. 

The debt ceiling came into the law- 
books quite casually back in 1917, 
when Congress was seeking ways to 
finance the costs of the First World 
War. In an effort to give the Treas- 
wry more freedom in managing its 
sales of Liberty bonds, Congress 
passed the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
giving the Treasury broad authority 
to borrow up to about $11.5 billion. 
Later, as the costs of the war contin- 
ued, it merely amended the Second 
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Liberty Bond Act and raised the 
amount of its authorization. The 
“amendment” procedure has been 
retained to this day. The debts in- 
curred during the great depression of 
the 1930's, during the Second World 
War, during the Korean War, and 
afterwards, were all authorized by 
amendments to the Second Liberty 
Bond Act of 1917. This summer the 
latest amendment brought the debt 
limit to $295 billion. 


Budgetary Subterfuge 
If the debt ceiling were always 
increased when the debt increased, 
we might merely say that it is a silly 
law—an innocuous reminder of an 
earlier day. Indeed, a “ceiling” that 
is lifted from $11 billion to $295 
billion in forty-two years does seem 
to be a rather loose control. How- 
ever, the law is far from innocuous; 
at times—the wrong times—it works! 
When we say that the debt ceiling 
sometimes “works,” we mean just 
that; the Treasury has been forbid- 
den to borrow through its ordinary 
channels even though Congress has 
appropriated the funds to be spent. 
It is as if an individual, having de- 
cided to spend a thousand dollars 
more than his current income and 
assets will permit, should declare 
that he is not going to go into debt 
to get the extra cash. One of these 
decisions is pure nonsense. 
Congress’s failure to increase the 


debt ceiling in 1953, when it reached 
the limit of $275 billion established 
at the end of the Second World War, 
turned out to be a costly piece of 
foolishness on the part of Senator 
Harry Byrd’s Finance Committee. 
Coming as it did at the very moment 
that the post-Korea recession was 
gathering force, it posed a serious 
barrier to a sound fiscal policy. More 
than this, it forced the administra- 
tion into a form of budgetary subter- 
fuge that should have made the 
crusaders for “fiscal integrity” blush. 
But they neither blushed nor apol- 
ogized as they paid out millions of 
dollars in needless financing charges. 

It worked this way. The Federal 
government has a number of spe- 
cialized agencies with separate bor- 
rowing power. These agencies nor- 
mally borrow directly from the 
Treasury; but when circumstances 
warrant, some of them can also bor- 
row from the public. It is this bor- 
rowing power that the government 
has used when the debt squeeze 
is on. It increases debt, of course, and 
the debt is owed by an agency of the 
government; but because it falls out- 
side the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
it evades the legal debt ceiling. 

In late 1953 the Treasury was 
faced with commitments and its cash 
was running short. Obviously some- 
thing had to be done. The admin- 
istration’s solution was to tell the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to 
borrow the money it needed for its 
programs. The ccc did as it was told, 
and borrowed $1.1 billion from 
private banks and other lenders. 

The only catch was that the ccc 
had to pay higher interest rates than 
the Treasury. As a recent study pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution 
shows, the extra cost in this case ran 
to an estimated $10 million. (Similar 
evasion of the debt ceiling in 1957 
and 1958 cost the taxpayers an addi- 
tional $8 million in extra interest 
charges.) Eventually, of course, the 
Treasury provided the funds to pay 
these “‘agency debts,” so the net effect 
was merely to increase the interest 
payments of the government. What 
was gained? Obviously nothing ex- 
cept that a number of congressmen 
had an opportunity to tell their con- 
stituents, “I voted against raising the 
debt ceiling.” 

The debt ceiling can play havoc 
with carefully planned government 
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programs. Thus, in the summer of 
1957, when the administration de- 
cided to hold the debt ceiling down, it 
was the defense program that felt the 
bite. It was the debt ceiling, not a 


change in defense strategy, that 
brought the arms “cutback and 
stretch-out”—at the very moment 


that Sputnik beeped its jeering notes. 
Later on, when Assistant Secretary 
of Defense W. ]. McNeil was asked 
by a Congressional committee wheth- 
er some of the funds appropriated 
by Congress had been withheld, he 
said: “That is correct. But we had—I 
think if you will look at the record 
for some years, you will find that 
last fall was rather an unusual situa- 
tion and that the statutory debt limit 
had just a bit to do with it.” We may 
never know, or may know too late, 
what the full impact of these cuts 
have been, But one thing is certain: 
this sort of stop-and-go financing is 
not helping us win the technological 
arms race. 

It was the debt ceiling, too, that 
forced the richest government in the 
world to renege on its commitment 
to its private defense contractors. 
These contractors then were forced 
to do what the government would 
not do—borrow money with which 
to continue to meet their obligations. 
So while the Federal debt was held 
in check by the ceiling, private debt 
grew in its place. The private bor- 
rowers had to pay higher interest 
rates, of course, and these higher 
charges showed up when they pre- 
sented their final bills to the govern- 
ment. 

And it was the debt ceiling as 
much as anything that helped 
trigger the recession of 1957 by the 
abrupt cutback in military procure- 
ment in the summer of that year, and 
which in turn prevented the auto- 
matic fiscal stabilizers from cushion- 
ing the full force of the recession 
once it began in the fall. (lroni- 
cally, that recession led to the largest 
annual deficit since the Second 
World War—a deficit that eventu- 
ally forced the ceiling to its present 
level.) Government spending on 
goods and services actually declined 
by about a half billion dollars in 
the first six months of the recession. 
The government, in other words, 
was adding to the force of the de- 
cline in its efforts to stay under the 
debt ceiling. 
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A tight debt ceiling is bound to 
act perversely in a period of rising 
unemployment. As experience’ has 
shown, a government deficit is virtu- 
ally inevitable when income and em- 
ployment are falling; tax revenues 
shrink but the government’s responsi- 
bilities remain the same or may even 
grow. We now know that this deficit 
is both desirable and necessary, for 
it helps cushion the downswing and 
hastens the day when full-scale pro- 
duction is restored. The debt ceil- 
ing, however, has the effect of delay- 
ing and inhibiting this flexible de- 
fense against depression. 


The Mirage of Discipline 


The national debt is made up of a 
variety of individual debts — each 
maturing at a certain time. The 
Treasury offers new securities for 
the old ones that come due. By 
this process, known as “rolling over 
the debt,” it avoids paying out cash 
that the government needs. Fully $75 
billion is turned over this way each 
year—a tricky job at best, but one 
the Treasury has been doing for 
years. 

When the debt squeeze is on, the 
“roll-over” of billions of dollars of 
government debt is an especially tick- 
lish and costly affair. The only thing 
the Treasury can do is to offer the 
new batch of securities at the same 
moment that some old ones come 
due. And it must do so on the terms 
that will make their sale a certainty. 
It can take no chances on saving 
interest costs—it has to pay top price. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson, like his predecessor, 
George Humphrey, has repeatedly 
cited this effect of the debt limit as 
one reason for raising the ceiling. 
Yet, Secretary Anderson argued a 
few weeks ago, “The existence of a 
restrictive debt limit plays an im- 
portant part in our struggle for fiscal 
soundness.”” The objective, accord- 
ing to the powers that rule the 








Treasury these days, is to have a debt 
ceiling that is high enough for the 
Treasury to do its job but low 
enough to maintain pressure on 
everything else. The attractiveness 
of this pipe dream is obvious, but it 
remains a pipe dream. 


5 ee WAY it turns out, a tight 
debt ceiling is a directive to tive 
administration to cut somethin 
unspecified—from Congressional «)- 
propriations. This, of course, is what 
its proponents are counting on. Re- 
cently it has meant that the majority 
in Congress has unwittingly giver the 
administration the power of the 
item veto. Congress has been stead- 
fast in its refusal to grant the Presi- 
dent the explicit power to accept 
some portions of its appropriations 
while rejecting others—yet with i's 
debt-ceiling policy it has not onl 
granted this power but has insistec! 
that it be used. 

When all the facts about the debi 
ceiling are added together, it shows 
up as a costly and harmful fiscal de- 
vice. It survives, however, on noth- 
ing more than a myth. This is the 
notion that debates over the debt 
ceiling can force Congress to evalu- 
ate what it is doing. Former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey used 
this myth when he said that raising 
the debt ceiling “is like breaking 
through a sound barrier; there is an 
explosion when you go through it, 
and there ought to be one.”” Anyone 
who reads the debates in the Con- 
gressional Record on the debt ceil- 
ing knows that most of the “ex- 
plosion” is directed toward blame 
shifting and Treasury baiting, with 
only scant reference to the under- 
lying fiscal problems of the govern- 
ment. Indeed, this is the way it 
must be—for debates over the debt 
ceiling are always concerned with 
the results of appropriations made a 
year or two earlier. 

The debt-limit debate has turned 
into the modern substitute for 
Fourth of July oratory with pious 
pleas for industry, frugality, and a 
return to the ways of our fathers— 
and it has about the same effect. It 
does not “make Congress come to 
grips with fiscal reality,” as the ed- 
itorial writers put it. If anything, it 
provides a mirage of fiscal disci- 








pline; a mirage that leads the gov- 
ernment into new crises. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 





When 


N* LONG AGO, as our Pullman was 
being moved through the Chi- 
cago yards, I looked out the rear 
door and saw racing along, over to 
my left, a gfeat steam locomotive of 
the kind called, I believe, a 4-8-4- 
wheeler, just the big handsome en- 
gine and its tender, a cloud.of smoke 
drifting back from its smokestack, its 
driving rods going like mad. It 
seemed to me the perfect picture of 
power on the move. The way it al- 
fected me, making me hurry to get my 
little boy to the window, and my 
disappointment when I saw that he 
had missed the chance to see a real 
choo-choo engine, suddenly made me 
realize how scarce they have become, 
how great the danger that we are 
about to lose the last of a feature of 
America that is, to my mind, quite as 
worth saving as the redwoods. 

My feeling about the steam trains 
begins in New York City, when they 
ran all the way to Grand Central on 
Forty-second Street. Park Avenue, 
which had been built over the tracks, 
was off my regular beat, so that I 








never became blasé about the magic 
of a puff of smoke breaking from a 
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Trains 


Were Really Trains 


OLIVER LA FARGE 


grille in the middle of the avenue 
blocks away, then nearer, nearer, op- 
posite me, beyond me, so fast, and 
the feel in my feet of the rumbling 
train down there underground. I was 
too young to imagine for a moment 
that anyone could find those puffs 
of smoke objectionable. 

My early train riding was limited 
and repetitious, little more than the 
trip to Rhode Island in the spring 
and back to the city in the fall, but 
it was enough to set the wonder of 
the iron horses forever. At first the 
panting, fire-glowing engines were in 
Grand Central itself—and that sta- 
tion a wild confusion as the present 
one was built while the old one con- 
tinued operating, the look of the 
place, the darkness, the sounds of 
building, the wooden partitions and 
ramps, making a wild mélange that 
was a right and fitting introduction 
to the trains themselves. Later, elec- 
tric engines pulled suavely out of the 
new Grand Central, but it was all 
right; at Stamford the steam locomo- 
tives took over, so that it was worth- 
while to race up the platform at New 
Haven and New London for a quick 








stare, a hurried moment of reverence. 
Once you have seen an electric 
engine or a Diesel, you have seen it 
and all its brothers, but there is no 
end to contemplating a steam engine. 

You traveled behind that audible 
power, enchantedly following the 
complex sequences of sounds when it 
slowed to a stop, started again, or 
merely altered speed, and you could 
spend long periods of time watching 
the different combinations the smoke 
made with the countryside, in the 
cuts, out over the open, weaving 
among trees. At intervals the en- 
gineer pulled the whistle cord and 
the deep, strong, musical whistle an- 
nounced your passage to the land. 
Unique, personal experiences fell in- 
to this context and in memory re- 
main inseparable from it, like the 
time—I must have been very small— 
when my big brother and sister gave 
me my first piece of chewing gum. 
When the flavor was gone I swal- 
lowed it, and was briefly terrified lest 
I be permanently gummed up, while 
the smoke drifted seaward over the 
narrow blue inlets and rocky islands 
of the Connecticut shore. 


ie THOSE DAYS, when most roads 
were dirt and tires had to be taken 
off the wheels and patched at frequent 
intervals, branch rail lines were a 
network reaching into the darnedest 
places, with a striking similarity to 
the capillaries of our circulatory sys- 
tem. In my part of Rhode Island, a 
state not noted for its vast distances, 
one line ran from Kingston through 
Wakefield and Peacedale to Narra- 
gansett Pier, another fronr Wickford 
Junction through Belleville, Lafay- 
ette, and the town of Wickford itself, 
to Wickford landing, where it drew 
up alongside the steamer that carried 
the rich and elegant to Newport. 
These were small, intimate trains, 
but still endowed with bell, whistle, 
fire, and smoke—and still authentic, 
roaring choo-choos. In the neighbor- 
hood of Wickford they delivered 
the mail and carried out fresh fish 
and oysters. 

Out West, the Chili Line branch 
of the Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern, running from Alamosa to Santa 
Fe, picked up carloads of lambs and 
strings of red chili from one lost 
hamlet after another, and the Tewa 
Indians near Espanola counted on its 
whistle as the signal to leave their 
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fields and go eat dinner. The tracks 
of all those lines have long been 
pulled up, and the Indians have 
gone back to thrusting a stick in the 
ground and judging noon by its 
shadow. 

I was a man grown and had be- 
come something of a traveler when I 
met the Chili Line branch. That 
same whistle that called the Tewas 
to dinner spooked my pack mules so 
that they pounded up into the hills, 
and as we rode to recapture them, 
I remembered how, in an earlier day, 
we had stood at the horses’ heads 
when we met the train at Wickford 
junction. Given sufficient acquaint- 
ance, horses can get used to steam 
trains, but their entrances and exits 
are just naturally imposing, and 
they'll never come creeping into a 
station or stealing around a curve 
like a Diesel. 

To get to the point at which I was 
running a pack train of my own 
on Indian land between Puyé and 
Otowi, I had had to do some travel- 
ing and use a good many trains. 
Among them was the sonorously 
named Ferrocarril Internacional Cen- 
tro-Americano, which ran the length 
and breadth of Guatemala. Those 
were the first narrow-gauge engines 
I ever saw, my first experience of 
their peculiar charm, which was the 
result of a combination of diminu- 
tiveness and virility, like bantam- 
weight boxers, for they were still real 
engines and had plenty of strength. 

Obviously, to get out West, I used 
our own transcontinental trains with 
locomotives of a size, power, and 
majesty such as I had never seen be- 
tween New York and Boston, and I 
admired the magnificent effort and 
the deep-voiced chugging of the 
long, twisting climbs up from the 
Plains country into the Rockies. My 
concept of trains, above all of the 
locomotives, gained new dimensions. 

As a boy I had been told of the 
role of trains in the Civil War and 
the curious uses to which American 
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ingenuity had put them. I had seen 
engravings of the meeting of the 
trains from east and west when the 
golden spike was driven, of engines 
stopped before the torrent of a buf- 
falo herd, and I had read of Phileas 
Fogg’s wonderful ride. Now, as I 
grasped something of the size of 
America, I began to grasp also the 
greatness of the railroads’ part in it. 


ib THE 1920's there was still plenty 
of ruggedness to transcontinental 
train travel. Without air condition- 
ing, windows were opened and dust 
and smoke blew in. Before tunnels, 
everything had to be shut tight and 


we sweltered. A young man, travel- 
ing cheap, took trains that made 
meal stops, where he encountered 
the now legendary girls of the Har- 
vey station restaurants. There were 
unexpected, unexplained waits in 
the middle of nowhere, in prairie, 
desert, or mountains, when you 
could feel the silence and the space 
close in (that sounds like a contradic- 
tion in terms, but it is what happens, 
for in the West, emptiness is a 
thing), and sometimes hear a bird, 
or a calf calling in the distance, to 
bring home to you fully the din in 
which you had been traveling. 
Noise, smoke, and motion—in them 










was safety, the assurance that thes¢ 
two thin lines of steel with wilde: 
ness on either hand really woul: 
lead you to your destination and the 
haunts of men. When motion cease:! 
and all was quiet, you were not s» 
sure. All in all, you could imagine 
that you shared something with the 
pioneers of the covered wagons, ani 
of those quaint, fabulous trains wit! 
the tall, bulbous smokestacks anc! 
the coal stoves in the parlor cars o! 
an earlier age. Riding streamliner: 
today behind thin-voiced Diesels, | 
realize that in fact we did have more 
in common with those old-timers 
than we realized. 

Trains in the night crossing th¢ 
wide nation, the stops, the glimpses 
of lanterns and snatches of voices, 
the whistle reaching out over the 
curve of the world, have been more 
than adequately described. (I doubt 
that Thomas Wolfe would have 
written as he did of trains had he 
ridden only on the streamliners ol 
today.) I shall not add to the de- 
scriptions; I want to use the night 
time train simply to bring us back 
fully to my subject, the engines, 
the smoke-and-steam-breathing, fire- 
carrying, well-voiced creatures. The 
train of cars is inanimate. Barring 
the allowance we must make for 
everyone’s feeling about cabooses, it 
is just the engine’s load; disconnect 
it, and it has no character. The tend- 
er is the engine’s faithful follower 
and necessary helper. What gives the 
whole assemblage life is the engine, 
and as you lay in your berth at night, 
even after air conditioning had 
sealed the windows, this was made 
unforgettably manifest in the ritual 
drumming of the start after each 
stop, the first heavy puffs, the very 
choo-choo, the old chant of “I think 
I can, I think I can... .” and so on 
to the full triumphant rush of the 
fast beat in which the single strokes 
were almost, but not quite, blended 
into a continuous roar. 

Always, the romance comes back 
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to the steam engine, one of the two 
most animate things man ever made, 
the other being the sailing ship. In 
these engines there was a wonderful 
continuity. In 1829, our first locomo- 
tive, inported from England, made 
a run in the United States. It was, 
compiratively, a feeble thing. The 
locomotives grew up almost exactly 
in step with the opening of the West. 
Conestoga wagons had been used in 
Pennsylvania for freighting some 
seventy-five years earlier, but the 
westward-venturing prairie schooner 
was the contemporary and comple- 
ment of the steam locomotive. Be- 
tween the two, the continent was 
occupied and its extremes tied to- 
gether; then the work of the schoon- 
ers ended, while that of the engines 
had hardly begun. It was they that 
made possible the internal commerce 
without which the West would never 
have been worth really populating. 
Without the steam trains, Texans 
would still be slaughtering gaunt 
longhorns and shipping only the 
hides; without the steam trains, Calli- 
fornia oranges and Oregon apples 
would still be strictly for local con- 
sumption. 

The great work was done by the 
nearest thing to a real dragon the 
world has known since the age of 
dinosaurs—but there were no men 
around to fear and admire the dino- 
saurs, and at their fearsome best they 
were cold beasts. The engines were 
lovable, docile, useful dragons, 
adored by generations of children 
and by those children grown up. It 
is all one lineage, from that first 
specimen to the giants that we rode 
behind until just the other day. 





N° WONDER that songs and tales 

gathered around them—“Casey 
Jones,” ““The Wreck of the Old 97.” 
No wonder that, even today, chil- 
dren’s books and toys present the 
steam engines, and a delightful chil- 
dren’s record, “Sparky and the Talk- 
ing Train,” features one. The grown- 
ups, the book and record makers, 
the designers of toys, the buyers of 
gifts, cannot quite bring themselves 
toadmit that this inheritance has all 
but gone. The children first learn 
“choo-choo,” one way or another, 
but then one day they come up with 
the observed fact that the noise 
trains make is “chick-a-chick,” and 
we are soon forced out of our mem- 
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ories. In only a few places now 
in our country can a choo-choo be 
seen; in its place we have a chick-a- 
chick, which blows a whistle that 
makes a piddling sound, scientifically 
calculated for audibility and about 
as impressive as the cry of a medium- 
sized cat. 


W ARE in immediate danger of 
losing forever a genus of crea- 
tures as well worth saving, I repeat, 
as the redwoods or the whooping 
cranes. I am a writer, not an organ- 
izer, so I am writing this piece in the 
hope of stirring up others, perhaps 
someone who does know how to or- 
ganize and get things done, to act 
to save a few steam locomotives for 
their children and for themselves. A 


TRAVEL 








number of cities at this time are ar- 
ranging or have already arranged to 
have an iron horse mounted on a 
pedestal, little more than a museum 
exhibit of a dead dragon. Surely it 
would be worthwhile to save a few 
live ones, to get the railroads to come 
together on an arrangement for run- 
ning a few steam trains in some sort 
of rotating arrangement about the 
country. 

When the steam train arrived, 
schools would let out, you may be 
sure. Or if they did not, innumerable 
parents and uncles would bring the 
small fry and gladly pay, for the 
young and for themselves, to take 
even a short ride once more behind 
a choo-choo and to stand on the 
platform and admire it. 


Venice Sinking? 


JAMES MORRIS 


b " jocessy sprang from the sea four- 
teen centuries ago, and to round 
its story off aesthetically—so many a 
romantic has felt—it only needs to 
sink into the sea again, with a gurgle 
and a moan. Tintoretto, in a famous 
painting, portrayed the place finally 
overwhelmed by a tidal wave. Rose 
Macaulay was planning a novel about 
the last submergence of the city, a 
city born out of the waters, and re- 
turned at last into the womb. 

Nor is the idea altogether fanciful. 
You have only to take a gondola 
clown the Grand Canal, observe the 
crumbled facades about you and 
watch the thickened lapping of the 
water, to realize how precariously 
aged Venice is. Many a grand palace 
looks distinctly tottering, like a crook- 
back patrician in threadbare ermine. 
Many a bell tower leans at a discon- 
certing angle. There is a long tradi- 
tion of collapsed towers in Venice, 
from the campanile of the Caritas, 
which fell into the Grand Canal with 
such a splash that a fleet of gondolas 
was left high and dry in a neighbor- 
ing square, to St. Mark’s itself— 
which subsided gently in 1902, kill- 
ing a tabby cat which, removed to 
safety a few moments earlier, foolish- 


ly insisted upon returning to its vict- 
uals. Venice is built upon soggy 
mudbanks, and rests upon a forest 
of stakes—1,156,672, so they say, sup- 
port the Church of the Salute: no- 
body can wonder if it wobbles a bit 
now and then. 

But the city is not going to col- 
lapse from sheer senility. The palaces, 
though they often look ominously 
cracked and bulging, are substantial- 
ly built, and Venetian engineers have 
devised means of reinforcing their 
foundations by injections of concrete 
—surgery needed most urgently when 
a canal is deepened to allow the pas- 
sage of larger boats. The campaniles, 
though much feebler, are buttressed 
by hidden stanchions and supports, 
like game but rocky wisdom teeth. 
As long ago as 1688, an engineer suc- 
ceeded in straightening the toppling 
tower of the Carmine Church. Even 
earlier, in the fifteenth century, a 
Bolognese named Aristotle managed 
to restore to the vertical the leaning 
campanile of San Angelo. His meth- 
od, secret to himself, was only tem- 
porarily successful, for the very next 
day after the removal of his scaffold- 
ing the tower collapsed altogether, 
and Aristotle fled ignominiously to 
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Russia, where he helped to build the 
Kremlin. The problems facing Vene- 
tian engineers are usually peculiar 
to themselves, offering no guiding 
precedents or parallels; but we need 
not doubt that the city can at least 
be kept on its feet for a good many 


centuries to come. 


we IS LESS CERTAIN is whether 
its feet can be kept dry. Though 
the process is much less dramatic 
than the jeremiads imply, it is more 
or less true that Venice is slowly 
sinking into the waters of the lagoon. 
The Venetian lagoon is tidal and 
shallow. At high tide it is mostly 
watery. At low tide it is mostly mud. 
Within its wide crescent enclave two 
geological evolutions are now occur- 
ring: the water is going up, and the 
mud is going down. Look again at 
the houses beside you as you pass 
down the Grand Canal and you will 
notice how often the water rises 
above their doorsteps and even seeps 
into the ground floors. Centuries ago, 
the merchant-aristocrats of Venice 
used to store their bales of silk, 
damask, and brocades upon the canal 
floors of their great houses; today 
those fineries would be ruined in a 
week. 

All over Venice you may see evi- 
dence of this process—pillars that 
have been successively heightened as 
the general level of the city has been 
forced upwards. The piazza of St. 
Mark’s is nowadays often flooded by 
the spring tides—a picturesque exi- 
gency unknown to the ancients. If 
you peer over the workmen’s shoul- 
ders when they remove the paving 
stones for a drain or a water pipe, 
you may sometimes see the remains 
of another street about a yard below, 
built in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century when the lagoon was lower. 
Venice has often hitched up her skirts 
to keep clear of the damp, successive- 
ly heightening the level of streets and 
squares; but the water is gaining, so 
they say, at the rate of an inch every 
ten years—which means that in just 
3,612 years the potted azalea on the 
terrace of my third-floor apartment 
will be watered by the Grand Canal. 

This is mainly a natural phenome- 
non, but it is also in some measure 
humanly induced. The dredging of 
deep-water entrances into the lagoon 
(down which, as you may see from 
your hotel window, the white Italian 
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liners sail with incomparable grace) 
has increased the flow of the tides 
and affected the natural balance of 
the lagoon. So has the deepening of 
canals inside the city, and the con- 
stant scouring of the waterways to 
remove silt. The diversion, several 
centuries ago, of the rivers that used 
to pass through the lagoon into the 
sea has apparently (for reasons I am 
unable to master) heightened the 
level of water rather than lowered 
it. Earth tremors have contributed 
to the subsidence of the mudflats, 
but so have various industrial activi- 
ties on the mainland, and if tuey 
start drilling for oil—they are pros- 
pecting now—the mud may sink a 
great deal faster, and Venice with it. 


¥ is technically possible to arrest 
this movement. In Florida, I am 
told, well-heeled communities threat- 
ened with subsidence by neighboring 
oil drills have been successfully 
propped up: salt water has been in- 





jected into cavities under the soil to 
replace pressures lost by the removal 
of oil. This would, though, be pro- 
hibitively expensive for Venice, and 
the city engineers do not even con. 
sider it as a possibility. No, they say, 
for the moment we must just wait 
and see. It is a slow emergency, like 
the ones that sometimes threaten the 
Mississippi towboats (“Time for a 
cup of coffee,” as a towboat captain 
once remarked to me, “before we 
get thinking what to do”). A: the 
moment the engineers are more con- 
cerned with keeping the place up. 
right and healthy than with res: uing 
her from a distant and still !ypo- 
thetical fate. Still, if the rom«ntics 
bide their time, they may yet se« the 
old sea mistress obeying her ob: ious 
destiny—her towers and mansions 
slipping in lurches beneath the inud, 
until only the high golden baubles 
of St. Mark’s remain fitfully glitter- 
ing through the water, and al! the 
rest is seaweed. 


Homage to Sir Jacob 


HILTON KRAMER 


Ww THE DEATH of Sir Jacob Ep- 
stein in London on August 20, 
one of the strangest artistic careers of 
modern times has come to an end. 
Epstein was the rare example of a 
serious modern artist whose career 
had been safeguarded by the public 
rather than the community of fellow 
artists. For decades he enjoyed a re- 
nowned international patronage. He 
was one of the very few artists of our 
time to have faced the temptations 
of success on a grand scale and come 
through with his artistic soul intact. 

He had not always been the pub- 
lic’s darling. Very few artists of the 
twentieth century had to face a more 
vilifying campaign of insult and 
abuse, but of course the intensity of 
this campaign was a testimony to 
Epstein’s public standing. He might 
remark in his Autobiography that he 
had had “to create heroic works from 
time to time in my studio, without 
commissions and with little or no 
encouragement from official bodies,” 


but he clearly regarded such a state 
of affairs—which most serious artists 
for a hundred years have looked 
upon as the rormal condition ol 
existence—as an exceptional and tem- 
porary circumstance. If his monu- 
ments were often abused and even 
disfigured, it was because they occu- 
pied positions of prominence in the 
public eye. 

Epstein was, moreover, the greatest 
portraic sculptor of the age, the suc 
cessor to Rodin in this genre, and no 
sculptor since Rodin had enjoyed a 
distinction comparable to his in the 
realm of sponsorship. His subjects in- 
cluded the most celebrated names in 
the cultural and political life of our 
time. All in all, there was something 
old-fashioned, something utterly un- 
modern, in the vigor and combative 
ness with which Epstein conducted 
his public life as an artist. He seems 
never to have accepted the twentieth: 
century idea of the artist’s isolation. 

He was obviously a man of ex- 
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traordinary character and a tireless 
will, and yet I think he was able to 
succeed in this highly untypical 
career largely by reason of a single 
decision. Epstein was born in 1880 
on New York’s lower East Side, the 
son of Jewish immigrants. He studied 
art in New York and then in Paris, 
but very early in his life as an artist— 
in 1905, when he was twenty-five—he 
decided in live in England. It was 
not ouly a geographical choice but a 
mor:! and aesthetic decision as well. 
Above all, it was a decision about the 
life of art in the twentieth century. 
Epstcin had never felt at ease in the 
bohemian artists’ milieu of Paris; he 
hate the life of the cafés. (For a 
sculptor to have turned his back on 
Paris in the year 1905 constitutes in 
itself, I think, a historic distinction 
of a kind.) A brief return to New 
York ruled out his native city. He 
chose London, and thereby deter- 
mined his whole future course. 


— SARGENT before him, Epstein 
thus consciously chose to become 
an English rather than a French 
artist. In both instances there may 
have been an element of shrewd cal- 
culation, but in both cases too there 
was something fundamental at stake. 
In electing to be English they voted 
themselves out of the modern move- 
ment and threw the fate of their art 
on the mercy of the public. Although 
Sargent was One of the most gifted 
painters of his time, he succumbed 
in the end to the terms of his own 
success and only rarely lived up to 
the brilliance of his talent. Epstein, 
however, succeeded in becoming 
something more than the Sargent of 
sculpture. Perhaps it was his hum- 
bler origin, together with that 
legendary tenacity which inspired so 
many gifted Jews of his generation 
to pursue ideal goals, which pro- 
vided him with a solid defense 
against corruption. 

Epstein did not, to be sure, come 
out entirely free of losses. No artist 
of the period turned his back on 
Paris with impunity. The isolation of 
London from the modern movement 
was profound, and one sees the effect 
of that isolation wherever Epstein 
tried to essay a truly modernist state- 
ment. It is for this reason, I think, 
that his portrait sculptures are so 
much greater than his other work, 
and are so much more his own than 
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his carvings and monuments. The 
latter remain fixed in the style and 
thinking of the period before the First 
World War—the period when Ep- 
stein saw a good deal of Modigliani 
and Brancusi—when the influence of 
African, Egyptian, and other alien 
styles was beginning to make itself 
felt in avant-garde circles. For artists 
of the School of Paris, the violent 
eclecticism of this influence was ulti- 
mately transmuted into a variety of 
authentic and original styles; but on 
his own in London, isolated from the 
intellectual ferment which trans- 
formed alien images into new and 
complex ideas, Epstein was never 
able to carry through that side of his 
art to a truly individual statement. 
In the formal clumsiness and intel- 
lectual confusion of his “modern” 
pieces, we see the price he paid for 
his English provincialism. 


THIS REASON, 
has had little influence on 


younger artists in England and 
America. At a moment when sculp- 
ture has been passing through some- 
thing of a renaissance on both sides 
of the Atlantic, Epstein has not 
counted as an influence on anybody. 
It may be that in some remote way 
the younger generation of English 
sculptors owes him something by way 
of his moral example, but his sculp- 
ture is certainly not regarded as a 
source of ideas. It is too individual 
and at the same time too traditional. 
It is least of all a doorway into the 
next phase of modernism, and it is 
that which is the principal ratson 
d’étre of sculpture in England today. 
Even now, to be “modern” still con- 
stitutes a conscious aesthetic decision 
for an artist in England—and it is 
this decision which English sculptors 
have now taken—whereas an artist 
in Paris or New York decides to be 
modern at precisely the same mo- 


too, Epstein 
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ment he decides to become an artist. 


It was in his great series of portraits 
that Epstein’s art came to its full 
glory and power. He worked in the 
tradition of Rodin, and yet he sub- 
mitted this tradition to the demands 
of a very personal mode of expres- 
sionism. This too was a mark of Ep- 
stein’s distance from the School of 
Paris. Of all the modern styles, ex- 
pressionism is the least dependent on 
intellectual clarity and the most vul- 
nerable to the pressures of sensibiiity 
and passion. Rodin may have pro- 
vided Epstein with a syntax for his 
portrait style, but it was Sir Jacob’s 
own expressive power that made 
his work in this genre unique. 

Of Epstein as a portrait artist one 


RECORDS 


could almost say that he was !ss a 
creator—in the intellectual se ise— 
than a collaborator: the ravag:s of 
time on the human visage wer al- 
ways his “first impression.” In 
great series of master portrait: by 
which his name will go down to )\os- 
terity—the busts of Conrad, Eins: in, 
Weizmann, Shaw, and Haile Sela:;ie, 
as well as the many exquisite, sens val 
women who posed for him—it was 
the mark of physical decay, the scars 
of experience on those human faces, 
which formed the expressive locus of 
his final image. In this realm, where 
feeling counted for a great deal, Ep- 
stein could get along supremely well 
without the intellectual refinements 
of Paris. 


Music of the Streets 


NAT HENTOFF 


| gegrwine eames Snape 
a thirty-six-year-old New Yorker 
for whom a tape recorder is a con- 
stant third ear, that there is much 
more music in the streets than we 
realize. 

In New York 19 (Folkways), 
Schwartz has focused on a study of 
“the folklore of the community in 
which I live.” Postal Zone 19 in New 
York is bounded by Sixtieth Street on 
the north, Forty-eighth Street on the 
south, the Hudson on the west, and 
Fifth Avenue and the Rockefeller 
Center enclave on the east. 

Among the music makers he has 
collected therein are street players, 
theater barkers, pen criers (“. .. you 
can go downtown, uptown, into 
town, in the summertime, in the 


wintertime. .. All the way through, 
you'll never get a pen like this. . . 
You can write Yiddish, English. . . 
You can print; you can sketch with 
this very same pen”), children, street 
preachers, a Puerto Rican religious 
service, a molten Negro gospel tune, 
and several other daily local music 
events that are not covered by the 
New York Times or Musical America. 

Schwartz’s biggest success to date 
is 1,2, 3 and a Zing Zing Zing (Folk- 
ways), subtitled “Street Games and 
Songs of the Children of New York 
City.” In it he recorded Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Jewish, Irish, and 
other children in an area two blocks 
wide and twenty blocks long in west 
midtown Manhattan. “In the folk 


process,” Schwartz explains in his 
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notes for the set, “songs are generally 

ed along from adult to child. In 
street games and songs, the process 
differs; they are passed from child to 
child.” 

There’s a dithyrambic section, 
“Rhythm,” that “was recorded in the 
basement of a housing-project apart- 
ment building.” Negro and Puerto 
Rican teen-agers accompany their 
singing with “one bongo drum, sev- 
eral chairs, a long wide wooden 
bench, metal waste baskets, several 
sticks, a hair comb covered with tis- 
sue paper and an empty Pepsi-Cola 
bottle.” The album also contains 
some of the most naturally flowing 
singing ever recorded—a twelve-year- 
old girl leading a group of children 
in songs she’d learned at Fresh Air 
Fund camps. 


A MORE DETAILED sound sketch by 
Schwartz of urban “folk” speech 
thythms is The New York Taxi 
Driver “Spontaneous, in-the-cab 
recordings of actual New York City 
cab drivers,” Columbia). “Now if 
I go home and give her a good 
day's pay,” one driver describes his 

union, “she’s happy. She’s happy, I’m 
Psapp. Avoid all trouble. She’s got 

the kids ready to say as soon as I 
come in the house, ‘How much did 
you make today, Daddy?’ Out in the 
street, they'll call out, ‘Daddy, how 
much did you make today?’ ‘Shut up, 
will ya, you want everyone to know 





my business?’ ”’ 

Schwartz was trained as a commer- 
cial artist. His now full-time involve- 
ment in “sound hunting” began in 
1946 when he bought a wire recorder 
to make off-the-air recordings of 
folk-music broadcasts. Gradually the 
avocation took up more and more 
of his time, and now, besides creating 
albums, Schwartz does sound tracks 
for films and TV shows, radio 
and TV commercials based on street 
speech and attitudes, radio programs, 
and even an occasional night-club 
turn with his tape machines at the 
Baq Room on Sixth Avenue between 
Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Streets. 

Schwartz’s WNYC radio program 
Sounds of My City (Folkways) won 
the first-place Prix Italia in the 
World Radio Festival at Rimini 
three years ago. He had originally 
prepared a version of the program 
for CBS, which had balked at paying 
the $2,000 initiation fee for the 
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festival, When WNYC finally en- 
tered the program, the cost was as- 
sumed by the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 

The album, like several other 
Schwartz collections (most notably 
Music in the Streets and Millions of 
Musicians, Folkways), is a startling 
reminder of the uniqueness of the 
familiar. There are sounds of ships, 
shoeshine boys, the staccato matter- 
of-factness of doormen at strip joints, 
and the vigorously diversified music 
and speech textures of the language 
groups within the city. A particularly 
vivid skein of examples is made up of 
a Jewish Friday-night religious serv- 
ice at home, a jaunty Italian saint’s- 
day parade, a vibrant Puerto Rican 
store-front church service; and an 
eighteenth-century hymn, “Joy to 
the World,” transformed by a Har- 
lem choir a week before Christmas 
into a much clearer illustration of 
where the indigenous Afro-American 
beat in jazz came from than any jazz 
history book offers. 

The same Sounds of My City, 
which is composed in large part of 
excerpts from other Schwartz al- 
bums, also has caught such city 
sounds as politicians and their sound 
trucks (“My opponent has no pro- 
gram. His ten years of inactivity, un- 
availability, and futility have dem- 
onstrated that he has no program”); 
spitting, wailing cats at three in the 
morning; and the buoyantly unself- 
conscious play speech of a fourteen- 
month-old. 


r was ScHWARTz who made the 
first recorded documentary of the 
Puerto Rican experience in New 
York (Nueva York, Folkways). The 
project, begun in 1948, took eight 
years and is a painfully evocative 
self-portrait of the emigrants. A 
mordant juke-box record, “A Puerto 
Rican Peasant in New York,” is 
played as a Puerto Rican translates 
the lyrics into English. The languid 
background guitars contrast ironical- 
ly with the determined words: “I am 
going back to Puerto Rico even if I 
have to go back swimming. There, 
even just eating bananas, I will go 
through life singing.” 

Schwartz includes a West Side 
woman’s comments on the “filth and 
misery” of the Puerto Ricans on the 
streets between West End Avenue 
and Riverside Drive. (“I wish they 
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Central 
Intelligence and 
National 
Security 


by HARRY HOWE RANSOM. “This 
rather horrifying little book is the 
best study I have encountered — in- 
deed, almost the only serious study 
that exists—of a phenomenon of mod- 
ern American government of the ut- 
most interest, of possibly dangerous 
significance, and of which most 
Americans are almost totally igno- 
rant .. .”—WALTER MILLIS, 


N. Y. Times Book Review $4.75 


The 
United States 
and China 


COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


by JOHN KING FAIRBANK. “This is 
an indispensable book for thoughtful 
people who wish to examine intelli- 
gently the perplexing problem of 
America’s relations with Communist 
China.”—c. MARTIN WILBUR, 


N. Y. Times Book Review $5.50 


Smolensk Under 
Soviet Rule 


by MERLE FAINSOD. “A particu- 
larly happy choice made Professor 
Fainsod responsible for editing . . . 
the records of the [Communist Party 
organization of Smolensk] . . . Pro- 
fessor Fainsod is to be warmly con- 
gratulated . . . for having distilled 
out of this formidable mass of ma- 
terial a human story which is fas- 
cinating and illuminating . . . quite 
easily absorbed even by the non- 
specialist reader.”— Times Literary 
Supplement (London) $8.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


Harvard 


University Press 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 












hadn't come here in the first place. 
They aren’t welcome.”) For counter- 
point, there are stories by Puerto 
Ricans of hostile engagements with 
landlords and the oppressive apart- 
ments once they get them. There's a 
Puerto Rican teen-ager who says: 
“They come by and watch us dancing 
out in the street and they think it’s 
terrible and disgusting; but you 
know, they do the same thing too, 
only in night clubs.” 

Nueva York contains Puerto Rican 
children learning English by telling 
the story of Little Red Riding Hood 
(“You have a big eyes ... you have a 
big mouth . . . O.K., my mother, I 
come for take a lunch to you... The 
family sit in the bed and eat good 
fruit”), along with a teacher’s reac- 
tion (“We find it difficult to teach 
children who are hungry . . . the spe- 
cial class is to teach them English, 
but before you can teach them Eng- 
lish, you've got to make them warm 
and comfortable’). 

Schwartz has several works in prog- 
ress: an album on the folklore of 
foods, involving sound expeditions 
to foreign restaurants; a study of a 
pawnshop and its clients; a survey 
of superstitions; an investigation of 
what children think of their teachers; 
and an album of people’s reactions to 
radio and TV. He has also recorded 
for Vanguard The Sound of Chil- 
dren, a series of conversations among 
children. 


—— AVERAGE album I make,” 
says Schwartz, “takes about five 
years. Some have required only one 
year and others take as much as 
nine.” He has also done a boxing 
documentary that was originally 
commissioned by a major label, “but 
they felt it was too sad. They wanted 
more of the glory of it all and 
couldn’t stand the tragedy.” 
Schwartz works with a Nagra, a 
Swiss tape recorder that weighs six- 
teen pounds. He carries it nearly all 
the time, since he never knows when 
he'll hear a city sound he wants to 
file. “The best recordings I've done,” 
Schwartz notes, “are those I've made 
openly. If you can establish a rela- 
tionship with the people you record, 
you can have a ton of equipment and 
they won't feel self-conscious. Sure, I 
suppose you can call what I do 
‘candid’ recordings, but by ‘candid’ I 
mean frank, not hidden.” 
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The Uses of Adversity 


SAUL BELLOW 


| ng Famiies, by Oscar Lewis. Basic 


Books. $5.50. 
To the writing of this book, Protes- 
sor Lewis has brought several sound 
ideas. He points out that “many 
Americans, thanks to the anthro- 
pologists, know more about the cul- 
ture of some isolated tribe in New 
Guinea, with a total population of 
500 souls, than about the way of life 
of millions of villagers in India or 
Mexico and other underdeveloped 
nations which are destined to play so 
crucial a role in the international 
scene.” I am willing to grant that 
such ignorance may be dangerous, 
though I believe that thought and 
imagination can make good the de- 
fect and I am by no means convinced 
that an increase in information will 
inevitably alter our mental and 
spiritual condition. I prefer to in- 
terpret Professor Lewis's remark as 
a reproach to those of his colleagues 
who are still investigating terms of 
kinship among the Paiute — what 
does it profit me to learn how to 
address the cousins of my mother- 
in-law in that tongue?—and who 
shun the majority of mankind. He 
has decided that the lives of peasants 
and of dwellers in the slums of 
Mexico City would repay close 
scrutiny, and he is right about that. 
His results are valuable and, to me, 
fascinating. In elaborate detail he 
describes the daily existence of five 
families, borrowing (rather apolo- 














getically) a device from the novel- 
“a day as the unit of study,” in his 
own words, It makes him needlessly 
uneasy. “Actually,” he says, “it has as 
many advantages for science as for 
literature and provides an excellent 
medium for combining the scientific 
and humanistic aspects of anthro 
pology.” He calls his method “eth- 
nographic realism.” I suppose he 
will need a heavy cover to protect 
himself from the gibes and blows of 
his colleagues, their cries of “sub- 
jectivity” and “bias.” “Ethnographic 
realism” sounds suitably thick and 
I hope it will shield him. 








. First of Mr. Lewis’s families 
still lives in the village and 
works the land, planting plums, cof- 
fee, avocados, and corn—mostly corn. 
The bed of Pedro Martinez and his 
wife stands in the kitchen behind 
a barrier of empty plum crates. At 
night Pedro adjusts “the wooden 
board which served as a door a 
night to keep out the animals.” The 
tale of the Martinez family is old, 
brief, and familiar—poverty, primi 
tive simplicity, hard labor. The con 
dition of the Gémez family in the 
vecindad or tenement of Mexico 
City near the Thieves’ Market is 
different rather than better: 

“Of the 5.2 million dwellings re 
ported in the Mexican census 0 
1950, 60 per cent had only one room 
and 25 per cent two rooms; 70 pel! 
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_ Awards For Exceptional heporting 


For a description of the kind of reporting that has earned The Reporter and its 
writers a total of 16 major journalism awards since 1953, we'd like to quote the 
judges who gave us the 1957 Sigma Delta Chi Award for “distinguished public 
service in magazine journalism” for Paul Jacobs’ article “Clouds From Nevada,” 
the first detailed report on the perils of atomic fallout. The national journalism 
society’s citation reads: 


“In a year that was notable for the number of excellent magazine articles ful- 
filling important public service functions, Paul Jacobs’ report on the AEC’s 
weapons-testing program was outstanding. 


“Official secrecy hampered his investigation; the climate of public opinion in- 
sured that the question raised by his disclosures would be unpopular. Yet he dug 
out a comprehensive set of facts—and presented them compellingly—so that 
Americans were alerted to a real danger and provoked to a discussion of policies 
that have deep significance for people everywhere.” 
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cent of all houses were made of 
adobe, wood, poles and rods, or 
rubble, and only 18 per cent of brick 
and masonry. Only 17 per cent had 
private, piped water... . 

“Monthly income per capita per 
household ranged [in this particular 
vecindad| from 23 to 500 pesos 
($3-$40).” These are by no means 
the lowest living standards in 
Mexico City, says Professor Lewis. 
He adds that the possession of a 
radio—seventy-nine per cent of the 
households have them—no longer in- 
dicates wealth. I would go further; 
it is probably indispensable to mod- 
ern poverty. 

The accounts of the families ot 
Sanchez and Gutiérrez are explora- 
tions of the situation of the modern 
poor who only yesterday were peas- 
ants and now belong to the drab 
swarms of the city. Gutiérrez is a 
gadgeteer and works at home; he 
fills up toy bottles, and schemes in- 
effectually. Sanchez is a restaurant 
worker. Their families are large, lor 
these common-law marriages and 
polygamous connections seem un- 
usually fertile. Their houses are 
malodorous, wretched, and crowded, 
their diet is of the worst, and they 
are perhaps even shabbier in their 
factory-made clothing than they 
were in the calzones and shawls of 
former times. 

The lives of all these people are 
filled with anxious calculations 
about the penny, the centavo. 
Yet if the poor did not center their 
anxious and repetitious cares upon 
the penny, they would endanger a 
long-established balance. I am not 
speaking here as an economist. I am 
thinking rather of scarcity as the 
foundation of a system of reality 
which the rich share with the poor. 
It is by no means the only system of 
reality known to mankind, and it 
would take an enemy of mankind to 
call it the best, but it is certainly 
the oldest and most universal system 
that exists. 


ge EssoR Lewis's account of pov- 
erty is in some details exotic (the 
Indian villager in the Mexican cap- 
ital), but the strange quickly shades 
into the familiar. Agustin Gémez, a 
bus driver, rising at four in the morn- 
ing, feels “particularly weak, empty, 
and unable to carry on” until after 
the breakfast his wife does not pre- 
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pare for him (he has lately been 
impotent with her). “Agustin crossed 
the narrow space between the cot 
and the foot of the big bed and 
entered the kitchen, turning on a 
bare electric light that glared through 
the open doorway into the bedroom. 
Ordinarily he used ,a_ flashlight; 
today he wanted to annoy his wile. 
But the sleepers, their faces covered 
by blankets, did not stir. Agustin 
poured a glassful of dark green 
liquid from a pot on the stove and 
drank it down, grimacing as he did 
so. A street-curer had prescribed it 
along with a pint of pulque . . . He 
used the toilet, then looked for a 
comb on the cluttered back ledge 
of the wash tub that served as kitchen 
sink. The sink was full of water, for 
Rosa used it to save water when the 
landlord turned it on briefly several 
times a day. Not finding a comb, he 
dipped his hand in the water and 
plastered down his hair with his 
fingers. He rinsed his mouth with 
clean water from a jug and washed 
his hands gingerly, drying them on 
a corner of the table-cloth.” He is 
off to work, then, until far into the 
night, stopping to rest only briefly 
with his patient and youthful mis- 
tress, by whom he has a child. 


«3 ILLERMO GUTIERREZ wears shorts 
of sacking and never ties his 
shoelaces because he believes they 
shorten the life of the shoe. About 
him, like a pack rat, he keeps scraps 
of iron and machinery, old bottles, 
bicycle parts, a broken-down Pepsi- 
Cola cooler. He pays one hundred 
pesos ($8) a month on a television 
set costing seventy-five hundred. Not 
only does it bring him a peso or two 
a day from children who come to 
watch the programs, but he confi- 
dently hopes to sell the machine at 
a profit. He is the founder, also, of 
a loan society and the author of a 








number of improbable schemes. He 
hopes, for instance, to sell to the 
municipal government his plan for 
a new type of brothel. Julia, his 
wife in free union, is his senior by 
twelve years, a grandmother; she 
peddles towels in the streets. 


B” THE Doors of the houses of 
Gutiérrez, Gomez, and Sanchez 
are open and the neighbors and rela- 
tives come and go, gossiping, con- 
sulting, confessing, eating; and with 
the noisy squalor there is a vitality 
which seems to vanish whe the 
poor attain the privacy and cleanli- 
ness of the middle classes—when ap- 
parently there is no reality with 
which to replace the one anciently 
founded on labor and hardship. Dr. 
Lewis has included for contras: one 
nouveau riche family, the Castros. 
They are a family, as Olive: La 
Farge correctly observes in his fore- 
word, “to dismay Chekhov, to stand 
Zola’s hair on end.” Mr. La Farge 
mentions the rarity among the oor 
families of contentment or happi- 
ness, the absence of demonstrative 
affection and the gentler, less util- 
itarian emotions. But the boredom 
of the Castros is a form of suffering 
which the poor are spared, and | 
can’t entirely agree that among the 
poor the utilitarian emotions pre- 
vail at all times over the rest. Julia 
Gutiérrez uses coarse, language and 
smells of alcohol, but she has settled 
down with Guillermo—who shows 
slight sexual interest in her—because 
he needed her help. “She became 
fond of him and the children [his 
children], even though she realized 
that in this relationship she would 
have to give more than she received.” 
At night Julia talks about the high 
prices and her difficulties in selling 
towels, but, she says, as she sits 
drinking beer with her neighbors. 
“hope dies last.” Some of the older 
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women seem to be particularly 
decent and humane. “I am a child 
of God. I don’t even know how old 
lam,” says Lupita Linares, the wife 
in free union of Sanchez. Urban 
poverty is not likely to take away 
the folk wisdom and humaneness of 
these peasants. Nor, on the other 


side, is it likely that the radio will 
lift their gloom. 

The lives of the Castros with their 
new wealth stand as a warning 
that the heart may empty as the 
belly fills. Wild, senseless, random 
spending can appease for only a 
moment the terrible rage of Isabel 
Castro against her frightful husband 
and their sons. The anarchy de- 
scribed in this family is, I believe, 
a common and universal character- 
istic of middle-class life, and what 
we feel as the dullness of that life is 
the effect of the policing and repres- 
sion by the conventional will. Hu- 
man history can fairly be described 
upon one level as the history of 
scarcity, and now that technology 
extends the promise of an increase 
of wealth we had better be aware 
of a poverty of the soul as terrible 
as that of the body. The lives of 
the poor move us, awaken compas- 
sion, but improvement of their lot 
merely by the increase of goods and 
comforts deprives them of the sense 
of reality based upon their experi- 
ence of scarcity. 


What Is She? 


pe SYLVIA, 

Your book* is a delight. It will 
be widely read by all those interested 
in Joyce, Hemingway, Scott Fitzger- 
ald, etc. And by those who participat- 
ed, even in a small way, in the mad 
twenties. Besides, how could anyone 
concerned with Franco-American 
relations possibly ignore it? You 
know that we are legion; just think 
of the excitement recently caused by 
your exhibit of the “Années Vingt” 
so handsomely staged by the U.S. 
embassy in Paris. I should certainly 
review it if I could only think of a 
way of handling so personal a 
volume of memoirs. 

For the tone of voice throughout 
your book—and this is what makes it 
so attractive—is inalienably yours. 
While reading it I felt that you were 
simply talking there across the table. 
In telling of your first meeting with 


Joyce in the summer of 1920, for in- 


stance, you throw in this paragraph: 
“There, indeed, was Ezra, stretched 


*SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY, by Sylvia 
Beach. Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 
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out in a big armchair. According to 
an article of mine in the Mercure de 
France, Pound was wearing a becom- 
ing blue shirt matching his eyes, but 
he wrote to me immediately to say 
that he had never had blue eyes at 
all. So I take back the blue eyes.” 
That is precisely your modest, 
charming self that your friends have 
long admired. But how you manage 
to get it down on paper without 
spoiling it remains a mystery. The 
same quality is apparent in the de- 
licious story of how you succeeded 
in passing off on Frank Harris a 
copy of Louisa May Alcott’s Little 
Women as exciting “hot stuff” for 
train reading. It is also present in 
your account of the dinner with 
Arthur Symons and Havelock Ellis, 
the one regaling himself as a fin 
gourmet and the other limited to 
mere vegetables and plain water. As 
it is in the story of the distinguished- 
looking lady in black bowing like 
royalty to everybody at the opening 
of Antheil’s Ballet-Mécanique in 
1925—who turned out to be your 
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important book on 
strategy to appear 
since World War Il 
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MISSILE 
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by Bernard Brodie 


RESENTING a sound basis 

for strategy in the era of 
thermonuclear weapons, here is 
a balanced analysis of the mili- 
tary challenge of the 1960’s — 
stressing the prevention, not the 
waging, of future wars, 
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A Political History 
of Europe and 
America, 1760-1800 
by R. R. Palmer 


MORE wide-sweeping pic- 
ture than has ever before 
been presented of the period 
when democracy on the rise 
clashed with the established con- 
cepts of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and privilege. This volume, The 
Challenge, covers the period 
1760-1791; a sequel, The Strug- 
gle, will carry the story to 1800. 
$7.50 
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own concierge and naturally knew 
everyone. 

This is about where I came in, 
Sylvia. Our first encounter took 
place just after my freshman year 
when, like most alert Americans in 
Paris, I dropped in at 12 rue de 
'Odéon, under the hanging metal 
sign representing a _ Frenchified 
Shakespeare, to buy a copy of 
Ulysses. That was a reprint of the 
original Ulysses in 732 pages with 
several misprints per page, which 
you had labored so to bring out in 
Paris after it had been banned in all 
English-speaking countries. Quite an 
adventure to smuggle it through our 
customs, but no self-respecting trav- 
eler dared return without one. No 
wonder that Lawrence sent emis- 
saries as imposing as Richard Al- 
dington and Aldous Huxley and 
finally came himself to urge you to 
publish Lady Chatterley’s Lover! 
Your paragraph explaining why you 
couldn’t take on that assignment 
would be more convincing if you 
had stressed that Lawrence’s novel, 
already published in Florence in the 
same circumstances that had gov- 
erned your issuing of Ulysses, did not 
really need your services. 

As you doubtless recognized even 
then, I really belonged on the other 
side of the rue de l'Odéon because 
of Adrienne Monnier’s Maison des 
Amis des Livres at No. 7, which 
specialized in the best of French 
literature. Both you and Adrienne 
maintained circulating libraries—a 
very new idea in France at the time 
—and neither of you ever com- 
promised as to the quality of the 
books you lent and sold. The photo- 
graphs of writers cluttering the walls 
of your two shops clearly indicated 
in advance who were your private 
gods. And many of us suspected that 
occasionally photographs and gods 
crossed the street. 

But your gods were not always 
mine. (I wish I had been there when 
Jack Kahane arrived and asked 
about Joyce: “How’s God?) Natu- 
rally your memoirs center about 
Joyce—after all, you were his closest 
friend and only publisher for many 
years, during which anyone could 
see him sitting by your desk and 
conferring with you—but your read- 
ers will be grateful to you for pro- 
viding such a general picture of the 
twenties and thirties in Paris. We 
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didn’t always get from you the Con- 
tact Editions, the limited publica- 
tions of Harry and Caresse Crosby, 
the Transatlantic Review, This Quar- 
ter, or transition (of which you tell 
the stories here), simply for their 
fragments of Work in Progress. 

I, for one, am grateful for every 
word you say about André Gide, 





Valéry Larbaud, and Jean Schlum- 
berger, ever ready to spring to the 
defense of your idealistic endeavor 
with subscriptions, funds, and private 
readings. 

By the way, you know as well as 
anyone that Gide’s Geneviéve was 
not a play (p. 211), that Fargue was 
not one of the official founders of 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (p. 
150), and that Musset’s famous line, 
which Valéry claimed not to under- 
stand, does not read as you give it 
(p. 159). 

But such slight inaccuracies would 
naturally pop up in your conversa- 
tion, as in anyone’s else’s. Especially 
in yours, Sylvia, since you talk of so 
many disparate things here. What 
is much more important, you have 








preserved in your writing the best of 
your conversation—the gentle, pre. 
cise tone of voice you inherited {rom 
that long line of Presbyterian minis. 
ters and took over to Paris during 
the First World War. No one with 
such sharp features as yours has ever 
spoken with such uniform kindness 
of his friends and enemies. 

What a shame that so many are 
gone who contributed to the ex. 


citing literary life of those <iys! 
Adrienne Monnier would partic: lar- 
ly have reveled in your account «nd, 
inviting a group of writers to her 
apartment, would have celebrate:! its 


appearance with one of her in om- 
parable roast chickens precede: by 
the familiar quiche lorraine that \ou 
have forgotten to mention. 

Your recent honorary docto:ate 
from the University of Buflalo, 
while it can’t altogether substitute 
for such intimate ceremonies, has ‘he 
advantage of telling a larger pul lic 
how you served, during those tweiity 
years until your friendly shop was 
closed by Nazi intervention, as «an 
ideal cultural ambassadress for things 
American and British. Even though 
“comparisons are odorous,” as your 
partner’s Dogberry says, it is hard to 
imagine a British Council or a usis 
doing so effectively what you did in 
our beloved Sixth Arrondissement. I 
wish I could think of a way of 
reviewing your fascinating book. 

Cordially, 
Justin O'Brien 


Philosophy’s Knight-Errant 


WILLIAM 


} y PuivosopHica, DEVELOPMENT, by Ber- 


trand Russell. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.75. 


The story is told that when Alfred 
North Whitehead and Bertrand 
Russell were collaborating on Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, Whitehead one 
day interrupted their session with a 
remark that he had been puzzling 
over for some time: “You know, 
Bertie, there are two kinds of people 
in the world—the muddle-headed 
and the simple-minded. I am mud- 
dle-headed; you, Bertie, are simple- 
minded.” 

Whitehead might just as well have 


BARRETT 


said “introverted” and “extroverted,” 
though the terms were not then 
coined; but it was, in any case, a 
moment of oracular insight on 
Whitehead’s part, to be confirmed 
by the later careers of the two men. 
They came out of the same intel- 
lectual background, had much the 
same intellectual training, were 
products of a thoroughly homoge- 
neous English culture, and they were 
intense and close collaborators lor 
ten years; yet, when their collabora- 
tion was over, Whitehead went off 
on his own to build an intricate, 
almost labyrinthine philosophical 
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system, While Russell continued 
yninterruptedly and __ beautifully 
“simple-minded” to the end. (The 
term is descriptive, not pejorative.) 
Their histories suggest that a man’s 
philosophy, as his total way of see- 
ing he world, is something like 
a pe sonal fate, inextricably bound 
up with his own individual bent of 


min 

I’ is eighty-eighth year, Russell’s 
si:nple-mindedness, as shown in 

this book, is as unshakable as 

ever. Though he candidly admits to 


philo ophic errors in the past, Rus- 
sell is just as unable as ever to see 
any virtue in philosophies that take 
a radically different point of de- 
parture from his own. In summing 
up the themes of sixty years of 
philosophizing, Russell is hardly an 
old man who has abdicated from the 





wars. He is still the knight-errant of 
philosophy, wielding the sword of 
polemic with an undiminished vigor 
and dexterity. Can one ever quite 
imagine Bertrand Russell as an old 
man? 

There is good reason for this 
polemic: in contemporary British 
philosophy, where Russell once held 
the center of the stage, he has been 
superseded by the figures of G. E. 
Moore and Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
As an old warrior, Russell does not 
take this treatment lying down, and 
he makes no bones about saying 
that the direction which the young- 
er British philosophers are now tak- 
ing is all wrong. The issues he raises 
are not likely to be settled, if they 
ever are settled, for some years. It 
is still too early to say what Rus- 
sell’s permanent contributions to 
philosophy are and what his rank in 
the history of philosophy will be. 













He has taken so many tacks and 
turns in his long and checkered 
career that it is even difficult for 
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what he thinks now were his own | 
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god-democracy has turned against their god- 
integration. We ask them, What do you 
recommend, gentlemen? Shall we, having failed 
to dissipate the plurality in Arkansas for 
segregation, do away with democracy—at least 
in that electoral district? La Rochefoucauld 
captured the dilemma of the Liberals when 
he sighed, ‘Sad is the lot of the woman 
who is al once vio- From the current issue 
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himself in this book to make any 
unified summing up: But even if 
the Russell era in philosophy has 
passed, as some of the younger 
British aver, and his eventual reputa- 
tion as a philosopher drops sharply, 
he would still have to be reckoned 
as one of the truly great men of this 
century. 

This greatness lies in the direction 
of the French philosophe of the 
eighteenth century—the bold _ initi- 
ator of ideas, the rational critic of 
society, champion of an unpopular 
justice, and the gay wit. Indeed, 
there is something altogether of the 
eighteenth century about Russell, a 
quality in which he rather resem- 
bles, though in other respects they 
are worlds apart, the only other in- 
dubitably great Englishman of this 
century, Winston Churchill. Both 
have a strangely archaic quality in 
the modern plebeian jungle, and 
yet both have been so thoroughly 
immersed in the modern world that 
few other contemporaries can claim 
to have lived so at the height of 
their times. Both have an aristo- 
cratic gaiety of mind, and an obvi- 
ous relish of life. It must be some- 
thing of a trial for the “good” 
people to see Bertrand Russell, this 
irreverent man, living so long and 
so energetically, and obviously hav- 
ing such a high old time of it. 


i ee BOOK contains a number of 

fairly technical chapters dealing 
with matters of logical theory. 
Though they are written with Rus- 
sell’s usual lucidity and do not go 
very much into technical detail, they 
will probably be of most interest to 
the student of philosophy. Russell 
could hardly write an intellectual 
autobiography without attending to 
such logical matters, since the one 
book he has written, or collaborated 
on, that is bound to last is the 
monumental Principia Mathematica, 
which attempted to derive the whole 
of mathematics from pure logic. 
This is something of a paradox in 
Russell's career: though as a human 
being he has been a celebrated and 
controversial figure before the popu- 
lar mind, his most important work 
is of a technicality that closes it 
off from the average person. Prin- 
cipia Mathematica opened the door 
upon a new branch of inquiry, 
mathematical logic. But here too 
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the sons have moved beyond the 
father; the developments within 
mathematical logic since the work of 
Russell and Whitehead have been 
such as to return mathematical logic 
itself to the departments of mathe. 
matics. Here and there a few hold. 
outs still teach this subject in the 
philosophy departments of the uni- 
versities, but they are obvious!y out 
of place, and they are not <oing 
the really important work. R ussell 
still argues for his own older \ iew- 
that mathematics can be derived 
from pure logic—but his arguinents 
seem much weaker now against the 
course of historical developmen: that 
has made mathematical logic itself 
a branch of mathematics. 

For the general reader theie are 
two chapters that will probably : rove 
most interesting as a revelation of 
the human side of Russell’s thought: 
Ill, “First Efforts,” which inciudes 
extracts from a boyhood diary of 
1883 in which Russell confesses the 
first waverings in his religious | «ith; 


and XVII, “The Retreat from 
Pythagoras,” which traces the guicling 


thread of his life as a movement 
away from the magical belief in the 
eternal world of mathematics toward 
the human world of the here and 
now. The diary has a painful Vic- 
torian seriousness about it, altogether 
different from the apparently flip- 
pant surface of so much of Russell's 
writing; and-in recounting his de- 
parture from the world of mathe. 
matical abstraction, Russell tells how 
during the First World War he used 
to watch young men leaving in troop 
trains to be slaughtered on _ the 
Somme, and felt himself “united to 
the actual world in a strange mat 
riage of pain.” Both chapters should 
remind us of the serious human pur- 
pose, beneath all his witty and 
mocking pages, of the man Bertrand 
Russell. 
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Saints and Grasshoppers 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


bg Devi.’s Apvocate, by Morris L. 
West. Morrow. $3.95. 

In Tie Golden Legend, a thirteenth- 
century compendium of the lives of 
the saints by an Archbishop of 
Genoa, James of Voragine, we see 
saints as we like to see them—far, far 
away. They are drawn and quartered 
and cast into boiling oil, and here is 
one carrying his severed head in his 
hands, still praising the Lord. Or 
here are gentler images: a rich man 
gives his cloak to a beggar and it is 
Christ standing there who smiles 
and thanks him; a rosebush flowers 
in the winter snow. These saints, 
many of them cases of mistaken 
identity or simple misprints, these 
miracles, these deaths touch us only 
as poetic symbols of charity and de- 
votion. They are, as the pious say, 
“edifying.” Sometimes they are not 
even that; sometimes they are mere- 
ly delightful: Carpaccio paints St. 
Ursula and the eleven thousand vir- 
gins massacred at Cologne, but when 
we see his painting in Venice, we 
are taken with the anachronism of 
the four-poster bed in which the 
frail girl modestly lies dreaming, 
the gentle Umbrian hills she never 
saw, and, after all the years, the 
colors fresh and clear. We want to 
keep the saints in the paintings, in 
the statues on the cathedrals, in the 
legends, in the past. 

We do not want them here. Per- 
haps once or twice in a lifetime we 
come into the presence of someone 
whose purity of purpose and selfless- 
ness, never proclaimed but almost 
physically evident—a manner of 
transcendental artistic integrity— 
suggests the, to us, intolerable pos- 
sibility of a human sanctity directly 
related to the love and perception 
of God. When that happens, we flee. 
Rarely, however, do the hounds of 
heaven bay so close. Usually our 
feeling about sanctity in the con- 
temporary world is no more than a 
vague discomfort. 


[' THE PRESENCE of sanctity is to be 
tolerated at all in the novels we 
tead, we require that it be handled 
with greatest dexterity, that is to say 
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with card tricks and sleight of hand 
—here it is and here it isn’t, now you 
see it, now you don’t—and prefer- 
ably in foreign lands. Thus Dos- 
toevsky, the first among modern 
writers to impose the subject on our 
consciousness, profited by the fact 
that he could envelop it in all the 
exacerbated tensions of the famous 
Russian anxiety. We were willing to 
accept the presence of anything, 
even of sanctity, in the murderous 
and lustful, humble and pure com- 
plications of the Russian soul. Dos- 
toevsky had the added tactical ad- 
vantage of being anti-Rome. The 
Italian Fogazzaro too was unortho- 
dox; his saint was condemned for 
modernism. That helped. But the as- 
sistance, too closely connected with 
past controversies, has not proved of 
lasting value. Then came the French. 
In Claudel, particularly in his great 
The Satin Slipper, sanctity, swept 
along in a lyrical torrent, came 
somehow to be inseparable from the 
ocean, Columbus and the discovery 
of America, the memories and pride 
of the Cid, the conquistadors, the 
stars over Africa. In Bernanos, par- 
ticularly in The Diary of a Country 
Priest, sanctity was a man lost in 
impenetrable darkness who, as if he 
had seen the first sun set on the first 
day of creation, stubbornly clung to 
his faith in some improbable prom- 
ise that it would rise again on the 
second. Meanwhile, who could meas- 
ure the night? In Mauriac, sanctity 
was something that interfered with 
and occasionally won out over the 
curiously passionate interest in prop- 
erty and sex that prevails, according 
to this author, in the sun-baked 
vineyards and sandy pine forests of 
his native Bordeaux region and the 
Landes. There followed the British. 
British diplomats always speak For- 
eign Office French, grammatically 
impeccable, fluent, and delivered in 
such a manner as to indicate the 
speaker's pride in being British. And 
every so often British writers, too, 
learn French. George Moore often 
wrote as if he were translating, ever 
so gracefully, from the French. And 
today it is hard to believe that 
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Graham Greene is not aware of 
what the French novelists have ac. 
complished in the technique of} pre. 
senting sanctity to the unbeliever, 
In Greene, sanctity is inseparable 
from pity. It is only througl) his 
misery that man attracts Goc’s at. 
tention. From Dostoevsky to Grvene, 
sanctity is never wholly orthodox, 


iOR ONCE, Morris L. West. the 

Australian author of The Levil’s 
Advocate, has gone straight to the 
textbooks for his definitions of sanc. 
tity. His awareness that the Cliurch 
is as uneasy at running sud:lenly 
into a saint as we are is new aiid re- 
freshing. The Church too wants its 
saints stylized; it permits no cccen- 
tricity; it imposes a pattern, rea- 
soned and sensible, to which they 
must conform and to which, in mod- 
ern fiction, they seldom do. The 
Church is determined that anv fu- 
ture Golden Legend shall be solidly 
documented. Mr. West’s nove! is the 
account of the investigation by the 
devil’s advocate, an Englishman 
dying of cancer, aimed at disproving 
the claim of a Calabrian village that 
it has acquired—as an addition to 
such earlier religious mementos 
as a marble priapus in a cave- 
the mortal remains of a Christian 
saint. The saint, a stranger, was 
shot by Communists in the closing 
weeks of the war. The Vatican's 
English envoy discovers that the 
stranger was English too, a deserter 
from the British Eighth Army, and 
that the witnesses to his sanctity : 
a drunken parish priest living in sid 
an English woman and an English 
homosexual vying with each other 
in pursuit of the British deserter’s 
illegitimate son, and an agnostic 
doctor. The author knows Calabria, 
and not just through Norman Doug: 
las; the story moves swiftly, with no 
trace of either mawkishness or dead- 
ly Chestertonian jolliness; it will 
hold the unbeliever’s attention. 

And why not? Mankind rockets 
up its saints toward God ‘and they 
never return with the information 
we would like; yet perhaps this at- 
tempt, made again and again 
throughout the ages, is not so very 
much less interesting than that of 
today’s space men—who in the meas 
ure of infinity will never be more 
than grasshoppers leaping and tum- 
bling in the tall grass. 
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